ICA  white  paper 


Key  findings  of  the 
International  Communications 
Association’s  (ICA)  report  on 
state  regulation  of 
telecommunications  services: 

B  Regulation  has  produced 
“undeniable  benefits”  for 
users  and  providers. 


Monopolistic  control  over  the 
local  exchange  continues. 

In  fact,  the  monopolistic 
power  of  telephone  companies 
increases  as  new  services  are 
provided  through  the  local 
exchange  “bottleneck." 


I  Most  proposals  for 
decreased  regulation  come 
from  telephone  companies, 
which  stand  to  benefit  far 
more  than  users. 

I  Regulators  must  be 
increasingly  vigilant: 
“Uncritical  acceptance”  of 
reforms  urged  by  special 
interest  groups  jeopardizes 
the  telecommunications 
infrastructure  and 
threatens  the  growth  of  the 
“information-based 
economy.” 
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Barclays  seeks  wider  role 
in  global  banking  arena 

Networks  at  heart  of  plan  to  become  one  of  the 
most  powerful  financial  institutions  in  the  world. 


ICA  urges  caution  in 
deregulatory  efforts 

Report  criticizes  telco-sponsored  proposals, 
warns  competition  in  local  loop  has  not  arrived. 

By  Barton  Crockett 

Senior  Editor 


Apple  finds 
allies  in 
LAN  vendors 

By  Susan  Breidenbach 

West  Coast  Bureau  Chief 

SAN  FRANCISCO  —  Apple 
Computer,  Inc.,  whose  Macintosh 
is  being  accepted  by  users  in  in¬ 
creasing  numbers,  is  banking  on 
the  efforts  of  independent  local 
network  vendors  to  round  out  its 
connectivity  strategy. 

Besides  its  own  proprietary 
network  products,  Apple  is  rely¬ 
ing  on  third-party  vendor  efforts 
to  link  Macintoshes  with  de  facto 
standards  such  as  Novell,  Inc.’s 
NetWare  and  3Com  Corp.’s 
3  + Open,  a  network  operating 
system  based  on  Microsoft 
Corp.’s  OS/2  LAN  Manager. 

ANALYSIS 

By  supporting  the  efforts  of 
both  vendors,  Apple  will  give  its 
users  two  options:  They  can  use 
NetWare  today  to  tie  into  MS-DOS 
environments  supported  by 
Ethernet  and  token-ring  nets,  or 
they  can  plan  to  integrate  the 
Macintosh  into  OS/2  environ¬ 
ments. 

Support  for  Novell’s  NetWare 
is  a  boon  for  network  managers 
because  it  gives  them  a  way  to  tie 
the  Macintosh,  and  Macintosh 
nets,  into  local  networks  with 
DOS-based  personal  computers. 
Also,  it  opens  up  the  Macintosh  to 
a  wealth  of  software  applications. 

On  the  other  hand,  LAN  Man¬ 
ager  stands  out  as  one  of  the  pos- 
( continued  on  page  39 ) 


By  Jim  Brown 

New  Products  Editor 

LONDON  —  Barclays  Bank  pic 
last  week  detailed  plans  to  mi¬ 
grate  its  domestic  backbone  net¬ 
work  to  X.25  standards  and  re¬ 
place  stand-alone  workstations 
in  its  2,900  branch  offices  with 
local  network-attached  micro¬ 
computers. 

The  projects  are  the  latest 
steps  in  Barclays’  effort  to  ex¬ 
pand  its  presence  worldwide.  The 
bank,  which  is  rated  the  14th 
largest  in  the  world,  is  also  build¬ 
ing  a  global  X.25  packet  network 
to  support  communications 
among  bank  offices  around  the 
world. 

Barclays  plans  to  merge  au¬ 


tonomous  bank  operations  in 
more  than  80  countries  into  a  sin¬ 
gle  global  banking  system.  “The 
bank’s  strategy  is  to  become  one 
of  the  top  three  global  financial 
institutions,”  said  Trevor  Nicho¬ 
las,  director  of  information  sys¬ 
tems  and  resources  for  Barclays. 
“And  to  do  that,  you’ve  got  to  be 
networked  and  you’ve  got  to  have 
the  whole  thing  running  around 
the  clock.” 

The  backbone  upgrade  in¬ 
volves  the  replacement  of  the  20- 
year-old  proprietary  Barclays  In¬ 
tegrated  Network  System  (BINS) 
with  a  private  X.25  network  sup¬ 
porting  IBM  Systems  Network  Ar¬ 
chitecture  protocols.  Barclays 
/ continued  on  page  38 ) 


WASHINGTON,  D.C.  —  The 
International  Communications 
Association  (ICA)  last  week  re¬ 
buked  local  telephone  compa¬ 
nies,  charging  them  with  pursu¬ 
ing  regulatory  reforms  that  are 
harmful  to  the  nation’s  telecom¬ 
munications  users. 

In  a  28-page  white  paper  de¬ 
livered  at  a  briefing  here,  the  ICA 
said  most  proposals  for  deregula¬ 
tion  in  the  local  loop  have  come 
from  telephone  companies,  not 
consumers. 

The  report  urges  regulatory 
officials  to  reject  most  of  these 
initiatives,  saying  that  competi¬ 
tion  in  the  local  exchange  has  not 
arrived  and  may  never  exist. 

The  ICA  is  one  of  the  country’s 
largest  user  associations,  repre¬ 
senting  more  than  670  corpora¬ 
tions,  universities  and  govern¬ 
ment  agencies. 

The  document,  titled  “Adapt¬ 
ing  State  Regulation  of  Tele¬ 
phone  Companies  to  Industry 
Change,”  praises  the  current  reg¬ 
ulatory  structure  as  “an  effective 
and  resilient  tool  during  the  past 
century.”  It  says  current  regula¬ 
tion  has  produced  undeniable 
benefits  for  users  and  vendors. 

If  local  carrier-inspired  dereg¬ 
ulatory  reforms  are  adopted, 
“the  widespread  availability  of 


high-quality,  low-cost  telecom¬ 
munications  services  —  the  cor¬ 
nerstone-  of  America’s  informa¬ 
tion-based  economy  —  will  be 
seriously  threatened,”  the  ICA 
report  warns. 

The  paper,  which  was  mailed 
to  state  commissioners  and  legis- 
( continued  on  page  37) 
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NTI’s  Don  Peterson  critiques 
IBM/Siemens  pairing,  page  7. 


User  dumps 
US  Sprint  in 
favor  of  MCI 

By  Paul  Desmond 

Staff  Writer 

SACRAMENTO,  Calif.  —  The 
California  Trucking  Association 
(CTA)  was  expected  to  tell  its 
2,500  members  yesterday  it  has 
signed  on  MCI  Communications 
Corp.  after  abandoning  US  Sprint 
Communications  Co.  due  to  bill¬ 
ing  and  customer  support  prob¬ 
lems. 

The  MCI  Express  Network  to 
be  offered  to  the  independent 
trucking  companies  in  the  trade 
group  will  improve  transmission 
quality  for  members  and  cut 
costs,  according  to  Stephen  Sax, 
MIS  director  of  the  CTA.  The  net¬ 
work,  detailed  for  CTA  members 
in  San  Diego  yesterday,  could 
eventually  generate  $500  million 
a  year  in  revenue  for  MCI. 

( continued  on  page  5 ) 
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Efficient  networks  help 
states  do  more  with  less 


By  Thomas  Marsan 
and  Jeffrey  Held 

Special  to  Network  World 

Times  are  tough  for  state 
governments.  Most  states  are 
facing  sizable  deficits 
with  no  relief  in  sight. 
Because  of  this  situa¬ 
tion,  the  last  thing  most 
state  government  budget 
directors  want  to  see  is  in¬ 
creased  spending  on  telecom¬ 
munications.  At  the  same  time, 
experience  has  shown  that 
networking  can  help  govern¬ 


ments  work  more  efficiently. 

State  governments  are  al¬ 
ready  among  the  largest  users 
of  telecommunications  services 
and  equipment  in  the  U.S.  At 
least  10  state  govern¬ 
ments  spend  more  than 
$50  million  each  year  on 
telecommunications,  and 
several  spend  in  excess  of 
$100  million. 

This  level  of  spending  places 
most  state  governments  high  on 
the  lists  of  carriers  and  equip- 
/ continued  on  page  23 ) 


Debate  intensifies  as  FCC 
price  cap  decision  nears 

Commission  expected  to  implement  price  caps 
for  AT&T,  delay  action  on  regional  companies. 


By  Anita  Taff 

Senior  Correspondent,  Washington 

WASHINGTON,  D.C.  —  The 
battle  over  the  Federal  Communi¬ 
cations  Commission’s  price  cap 
plan  intensified  last  week,  as 
commissioners,  carriers  and 
Congress  attempted  to  iron  out 
their  differences  before  a  meet¬ 
ing  on  the  issue  scheduled  for  to¬ 
day. 

The  FCC  is  expected  to  vote  to 
implement  price  caps  initially  for 
AT&T,  with  implementation  for 
the  local  exchange  carriers  to  be 
delayed  pending  further  investi¬ 
gation. 

In  a  letter  sent  earlier  this 
month  to  Rep.  John  Dingell  (D- 
Mich.),  chairman  of  the  House 
Energy  and  Commerce  Commit¬ 
tee,  FCC  Chairman  Dennis  Pat¬ 
rick  said  he  would  advise  the  oth¬ 
er  commissioners  to  proceed 
with  the  plan  for  AT&T  but  to 
hold  off  on  implementation  for 
the  local  carriers. 

While  the  plan  has  been  scruti¬ 
nized  during  a  number  of  con¬ 
gressional  hearings  and  has  been 
the  subject  of  numerous  studies, 
there  is  still  no  consensus  as  to 
whether  price  caps  would  help  or 
harm  users. 

Sources  within  and  outside  the 
FCC  said  it  is  possible  the  propos¬ 
al  will  be  pulled  from  the  agenda 
at  today’s  meeting  because  the 
FCC  commissioners  are  so  divid¬ 
ed  on  the  price  cap  issue. 

The  price  cap  proposal  has 


been  highly  controversial;  every¬ 
one  agrees  that  the  stakes  are 
high  for  telecommunications  us¬ 
ers. 

Patrick  has  estimated  that 
price  cap  regulation  could  save 
users  $1.6  billion  during  the  first 
four  years  of  implementation. 

Bell  Communications  Re¬ 
search,  Inc.,  the  research  arm  of 
the  seven  regional  Bell  holding 
companies,  has  estimated  that 
consumers  will  save  $5  billion  in 
the  firsVfour  years  of  price  caps. 

But  the  Consumer  Federation 
of  America  has  said  that  if  price 
cap  regulation  had  been  in  effect 
during  the  last  decade,  callers 
would  have  paid  $7  billion  more 
for  interstate  services. 

The  price  cap  proposal  would 
cap  carriers’  current  rates  and  re¬ 
strict  future  yearly  rate  adjust¬ 
ments  to  levels  3%  less  than  the 
gross  national  product  index, 
which  measures  the  productivity 
of  the  U.S.  economy  as  a  whole.  It 
would  regulate  the  carriers’  rates 
rather  than  their  profits,  as  exist¬ 
ing  rate-of-return  regulation  dic¬ 
tates. 

The  initial  price  cap  plan  was 
introduced  in  August  1987  but 
was  met  by  a  barrage  of  criticism 
from  users,  carriers  and  Con¬ 
gress,  who  said  the  proposal  con¬ 
tained  too  few  details  on  how 
price  caps  would  work.  The  plan 
was  rewritten,  and  the  new  docu¬ 
ment,  almost  300  pages  long,  was 
introduced  in  May  1988.  □ 


X.400  to  put  price,  service 
pressure  on  E-mail  firms 


By  Bob  Brown 

_ Senior  Writer _ 

The  interconnection  of  public 
electronic  mail  networks  through 
X.400  will  force  providers  to  dif¬ 
ferentiate  their  E-mail  offerings 
on  price  and  service  variety  rath¬ 
er  than  on  the  size  of  their  sub¬ 
scriber  bases. 

Although  opinions  vary  on 
how  quickly  public  E-mail  net¬ 
works  will  be  linked  via  X.400  — 
a  standard  way  of  sending  mes¬ 
sages  between  computers  on  a 
store-and-forward  basis  —  ser¬ 
vice  providers  unanimously 
agree  that  it  will  happen.  Inter¬ 
connection  is  good  news  for  us¬ 
ers,  who  will  be  able  to  send  mes¬ 
sages  to  subscribers  on  any 
interconnected  public  E-mail  net. 

But  vendors  have  mixed  feel¬ 
ings  about  interconnection. 

Currently,  providers  with  the 
most  subscribers  on  their  net¬ 
work  have  a  competitive  edge. 
But  interconnection  will  blunt 
that_edge,  essentially  opening 
one  vendor’s  subscriber  base  to 


other  service  providers.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  vendors  will  have  to  com¬ 
pete  on  price,  quality  and  variety 
of  sendees. 

Recent  news  that  AT&T  is  link¬ 
ing  its  AT&T  Mail  public  E-mail 
network  to  British  Telecommuni¬ 
cations  pic’s  Dialcom  Electronic 
Mail  network  is  the  first  evidence 
of  interconnection  among  major 
providers  in  the  U.S.  (“AT&T, 
British  Telecom  to  link  messag¬ 
ing  nets,”  NW,  Jan.  23).  The  ven¬ 
dors  agreed  to  link  their  net¬ 
works  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  multimillion-dollar  Feder¬ 
al  Telecommunications  System 
(FTS)  2000  contract. 

Telenet  Communications 
Corp.’s  E-mail  network  is  another 
candidate  for  domestic  intercon¬ 
nection  because  its  parent  com¬ 
pany,  US  Sprint  Communications 
Co.,  is  also  an  FTS  2000  contrac¬ 
tor,  E-mail  vendors  said. 

Interconnection  anticipation 
has  also  been  spurred  by  an 
agreement  among  eight  major 
( continued  on  page  6 ) 
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Tale  of  two  switches.  At  the  Communica¬ 
tion  Networks  Conference  and  Exposition  ’89  in 
Washington,  D.C.  next  week,  AT&T  is  expected  to 
unveil  a  new  private  branch  exchange  that  merges 
the  functions  of  its  System  75  and  System  85  PBXs. 
Analysts  predict  the  switch  will  be  made  part  of  a 
broader  AT&T  Premise  Product  Architecture. 

By  merging  the  switches,  AT&T  is  combining  the 
best  features  of  the  System  75  and  the  System  85. 
For  example,  software  options  such  as  Integrated 
Services  Digital  Network  Primary  Rate  Interface, 
which  was  available  on  the  400-  to  32,000-line  Sys¬ 
tem  85  but  not  on  the  40-  to  800-line  System  7 5 ,  will 
likely  be  supported  on  the  new  switch. 

HP  delivers  air  mail.  American  Airlines, 
Inc.  last  week  announced  it  has  awarded  an  $  18  mil¬ 
lion  contract  to  Hewlett-Packard  Co.  for  hardware, 
software  and  services  that  will  be  used  in  an  elec¬ 
tronic  mail  network  serving  14,000  American  Air¬ 
lines  employees  worldwide.  As  part  of  its  Interaact 
corporate  networking  project,  American  Airlines 
will  install  more  than  135  HP  3000  minicomputers, 
NewWave  windowing  software  and  the  DeskMan- 
ager  E-mail  system. 

Sears  forms  net  unit.  Sears,  Roebuck  and 
Co.  in  Chicago  last  week  announced  the  formation 
of  Sears  Technology  Services,  Inc.  to  consolidate 
the  data  processing  and  telecommunications  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  corporation.  The  new  unit  will  oversee 
Sears’  communications  network,  which  is  used  for 
the  firm’s  internal  communications  needs  and  mar¬ 


keted  to  outside  users  through  Sears  Communica¬ 
tions  Co.  Charles  Carlson,  vice-president  of  infor¬ 
mation  systems  and  data  processing  for  Sears 
Merchandise  Group  since  1981,  was  appointed 
president  of  Sears  Technology  Services. 

Galileo  opts  for  Net/Master.  Galileo,  a 
European  airline  reservation  network  consortium, 
last  week  said  it  has  passed  over  IBM’s  NetView  net 
management  software  in  favor  of  Cincom  Systems, 
Inc.’s  Net/Master  to  manage  the  group’s  IBM  Sys¬ 
tems  Network  Architecture  network.  Cincom’s  Vicki 
Duckworth,  senior  Net/Master  product  manager, 
said  Galileo  was  looking  for  software  to  help  man¬ 
age  changes  on  the  network  and  to  track  and  re¬ 
solve  problems. 

The  Cincom  software  will  be  installed  at  Gali¬ 
leo’s  newly  built  switching  center  in  Swindon,  En¬ 
gland.  By  next  summer,  the  center  will  house  six 
IBM  3090  Model  280  mainframes  supporting  a  net¬ 
work  of  more  than  9,000  IBM  Personal  System/2 
Model  50  microcomputers  throughout  Europe. 

AT&T  plans  SDN  promo.  At  press  time, 
Network  World  learned  that  AT&T  is  planning  a 
promotional  program  designed  to  win  new  users  for 
its  Software-Defined  Network  service.  AT&T  has  not 
yet  filed  details  of  the  promotion  with  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  but  it  could  be  simi¬ 
lar  to  a  promotion  announced  during  the  Super 
Bowl  for  Pro  WATS,  under  which  AT&T  offered  to 
pay  installation  and  other  charges  for  customers 
that  switch  to  the  service  from  another  carrier. 
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AT&T 

.  Announces 
AHistoric 
Trans-Atlantic 
Crossing. 

The  completion  of  TAT-8. 


The  completion  of  TAT-8. 

The  first  underwater  fiber  optic  cable 
system  between  the  U.S.  and  Europe. 

AT&T  and  its  European  “partners”  have 
just  completed  a  fantastic  voyage.  The  laying  of  4,186 
miles  of  underwater  fiber  optic  cable.  It’s  called 
TAT-8.  And  it’s  an  accomplishment  we’re  very  proud 
of.  Because  what  it  will  do  for  the  clarity  and 
quality  of  your  business  communications  is  nothing 
short  of  extraordinary. 

TAT-8  means  high-performance  digital  service 
for  voice,  data,  fax  and  video,  to  and  from  Europe. 
And  now  it’s  in  operation.  We’ll  soon  be  opening 
another  link,  making  the  same  excellence  available 
between  here  and  the  Pacific  Rim. 

For  more  information,  call  your  account  exec¬ 
utive  or  the  International  Response  Center  at 
1  800  448-8600. 

The  Worldwide  Intelligent  Network  of  AT&T. 
Now,  being  part  of  it  is  even  more  intelligent. 


AT&T 

The  right  choice. 


Vanderbilt 
scraps  AT&T 
phone  cards 

By  Bob  Brown 

_ Senior  Writer _ 

NASHVILLE  —  Vanderbilt  Uni¬ 
versity  last  week  said  it  plans  to 
dump  1,500  AT&T  calling  cards 
because  many  calls  made  with  the 
cards  are  being  carried  by  other, 
more  costly  carriers. 

Ted  Vagelos,  assistant  director 
of  telecommunications  at  Van¬ 
derbilt,  said  $3,200  of  the  $9,000 
worth  of  calls  made  by  university 
cardholders  here  last  month  were 
billed  by  carriers  other  than 
AT&T. 

Collect  calls,  calls  from  pri¬ 
vate  pay  phones  or  calls  from 
telephones  at  sites  using  alterna¬ 
tive  operator  services  (AOS) 
companies  are  being  routed  by  a 
variety  of  carriers,  including  AOS 
companies  and  competing  long¬ 
distance  companies,  he  said. 
Some  of  these  companies  charge 
two  or  three  times  as  much  as 
AT&T. 

“Card  users  can  no  longer  as¬ 
sume  their  calls  will  be  carried  by 
AT&T,”  Vagelos  said.  “Our  users 
have  no  idea  they  are  using  a  ser- 


tJsers  would  rather 
dial  a  few  extra  digits 
than  play  Russian 
roulette  with  their 
telephone  bills,  said 
MCl’s  Steve  Gunderson 

▲  ▲▲ 


vice  other  than  AT&T  when  they 
make  collect  calls  or  use  their 
calling  card.” 

Vanderbilt’s  most  recent  call¬ 
ing  card  bill  included  charges 
from  National  Telephone  Ser¬ 
vices,  Inc.,  International  Tele¬ 
charge,  Inc.  and  US  Sprint  Com¬ 
munications  Co.,  among  other 
companies,  Vagelos  said. 

An  AT&T  spokesman  ac¬ 
knowledged  that  the  company 
may  lose  Vanderbilt’s  calling  card 
business  because  of  the  problem. 
The  spokesman  was  expected  to 
provide  further  details  on  the 
problem  but  did  not  do  so  before 
press  time. 

Vagelos  said  MCI  Communica¬ 
tions  Corp.  calling  cards  will  like¬ 
ly  be  used  in  place  of  the  AT&T 
cards. 

He  also  said  MCI  will  probably 
get  the  nod  over  US  Sprint  be¬ 
cause  MCI  does  not  charge  extra 
for  calls  made  with  a  card  in  the 
customer’s  local  calling  area. 

Calls  made  with  MCI  and  US 
Sprint  cards  are  always  handled 
by  those  carriers  because  the 
companies  require  cardholders 


Fibronics  unveils  interface 
that  forges  1BM/FDDI  link 

Device  also  offers  IBM  host  access  for  LANs. 

By  Laura  DiDio 

Senior  Editor 


to  dial  an  800  or  special  local 
number  that  automatically  routes 
traffic  to  their  nets,  Vagelos  said. 

Ironically,  a  major  reason  giv¬ 
en  by  calling  card  users  for  not 
switching  to  MCI  or  US  Sprint 
cards  in  the  past  was  that  they  had 
to  dial  extra  digits,  said  Steve 
Gunderson,  a  major  account  ex¬ 
ecutive  at  MCI  in  Nashville.  Now 
these  users  would  rather  dial  a 
few  extra  digits  than  play  Russian 
roulette  with  their  telephone 
bills,  he  said. 

“AT&T  used  to  say,  ‘Buy  our 
card,  and  you  don’t  have  to 
think,’  ”  Gunderson  said.  “That’s 
not  true  anymore.  The  AT&T  card 
is  no  longer  so  convenient.” 

The  problem  with  AT&T  cards 
may  be  exacerbated  as  a  result  of 
a  recent  ruling  by  U.S.  District 
Court  Judge  Harold  Greene. 
Greene  ordered  the  regional  Bell 
holding  companies  to  end  the 
practice  of  automatically  routing 
all  pay  phone  calls  to  AT&T.  The 
RBHCs  must  give  pay  phone  own¬ 
ers  an  opportunity  to  select  an  al¬ 
ternative  carrier  by  mid-year. 

For  users  of  most  AT&T  call¬ 
ing  cards,  this  means  that  calls 
from  pay  phones  will  be  routed  to 
the  carrier  designated  by  the 
owner  of  the  premises  where  the 
pay  phone  resides.  Vagelos  said 
there  are  special  dialing  require¬ 
ments  to  get  around  this. 

MCl’s  Gunderson  said  he  ex¬ 
pects  other  calling  card  swaps  to 
be  triggered  by  Greene’s  action. 

Vagelos  said  he  has  written  to 
AT&T  to  suggest  that  it  use  an 
800  number  as  its  competitors 
do.  According  to  an  AT&T 
spokesman,  who  said  he  had  no 
knowledge  of  the  letter,  estab¬ 
lishing  such  an  800  number 
would  be  difficult  for  the  car¬ 
rier.  □ 


HYANNIS,  Mass.  —  Fibronics 
International,  Inc.  last  week  in¬ 
troduced  an  interface  that  en¬ 
ables  IBM  mainframes  to  be  chan¬ 
nel-attached  to  a  100M  bit/sec 
Fiber  Distributed  Data  Interface 
(FDDI)  network. 

The  FX8222  interface,  the  lat¬ 
est  device  in  Fibronics’  System 
Finex  FDDI  family,  enables  third- 
party  local  nets  —  including 
Ethernets  —  to  access  IBM  hosts. 

IBM  currently  offers  no  direct 
Ethernet  connections  into  its  Sys¬ 
tems  Network  Architecture  envi¬ 
ronment;  the  FDDI  backbone  will 
serve  as  a  data  conduit  between 
the  local  nets  and  the  IBM  main¬ 
frames. 

IBM  also  does  not  offer  an 
FDDI-to-mainframe  attachment. 
Instead,  the  company  currently 
offers  only  local  network  chan¬ 
nels  extenders  and  other  devices 
that  run  at  a  fraction  of  the  100M 
bit/sec  rate  that  FDDI  offers. 

The  FX8222  is  a  19-in.  unit 
that  resides  near  the  host  and 
links  the  IBM  mainframe  channel 
to  the  FDDI  network. 

Specifically,  it  gives  users  a 
high-speed  interface  between 
IBM  System/370  mainframes,  or 
any  system  with  a  standard  IBM 
block  multiplexer  channel,  and 
an  FDDI  backbone  net. 

Additionally,  the  FX8222  will 
connect  to  other  vendors’  IBM- 
compatible  mainframes,  includ¬ 
ing  Amdahl  Corp.;  Fujitsu  Ameri¬ 


ca,  Inc.;  Hitachi  America,  Inc.; 
and  Siemens  AG  of  Munich. 

The  FX8222  will  not,  howev¬ 
er,  initially  provide  users  with 
connections  between  FDDI  back¬ 
bone  nets  and  IBM’s  increasingly 
popular  Application  System/400 
(AS/400)  class  of  machines,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Hal  Spurney,  Fibron¬ 
ics’  vice-president  of  marketing. 

“There  is  currently  no  speci¬ 
fied,  standard,  high-speed,  multi¬ 
plexed  channel  connection  for 
the  AS/400,”  Spurney  said.  “We 


have  no  idea  if  IBM  will  offer  one 
because  there  are  so  many  differ¬ 
ent  configurations  of  AS/400s.” 
The  AS/400  machines  range 
from  low-end  minicomputers  to 
processors  with  near-mainframe 
capabilities. 

When  used  in  conjunction 
with  KNET,  Fibronics’  Transmis¬ 
sion  Control  Protocol/Internet 
Protocol  software  for  main¬ 
frames,  the  FX8222  provides 
mainframe  file  and  application 
access  for  all  TCP/IP  users  con¬ 
nected  via  the  FDDI  backbone. 

This  combination  also  gives 
IBM  3270  terminal  users  access 


to  workstation  applications  and 
files,  Spurney  said.  This  is  accom¬ 
plished  by  using  TCP/IP’s  Telnet 
remote  terminal  emulation  ses¬ 
sion  software,  which  communi¬ 
cates  from  a  terminal  through  the 
mainframe  to  tap  into  a  worksta¬ 
tion  data  base. 

Making  FDDI  affordable 

The  FX8222  uses  Advanced 
Micro  Devices,  Inc.’s  Supernet 
chipset,  which  began  shipping 
last  December.  Use  of  the  Super- 
net  chipset  in  place  of  custom  cir¬ 
cuitry  has  helped  the  company 
cut  the  cost  of  its  entire  FDDI 
product  line  by  about  40%,  Spur¬ 
ney  said.  “The  chipset  is  making 
FDDI  affordable  to  a  lot  more  us¬ 
ers,  and  that  will  help  the  market 
grow  faster.” 


The  FX8222  costs  $35,500. 
With  an  optional  optical  bypass 
switch,  it  costs  $38,400.  This 
gives  the  network  additional  re¬ 
dundancy  in  case  of  failure. 

“If  we  were  still  using  the  dis¬ 
crete  device,”  Spurney  said,  “the 
FX8222  would  probably  cost 
about  $50,000.” 

Fibronics  critics  have  accused 
the  company  of  building  a  pro¬ 
prietary  FDDI  suite  of  products. 
Spurney  disagreed. 

The  System  Finex  family,  in¬ 
cluding  the  new  FX8222,  he  said, 
fully  conforms  to  all  of  the  parts 
of  the  ANSI  and  International 


M 

It ± any  users  will  elect  to  skip  the  16M  bit/sec 
Token-Ring  and  go  directly  to  FDDI.” 

AAA 


Before  you  expand,  see  who’s 


You’ll  find  it’s  MICOM.  With  over  half  a 
million  installations,  we  connect  more 
data  network  users  than  anybody. 
Everything  you’ll  need  to  connect 


your  new  system,  we  can  supply:  Local 
multiplexors.  Local  T1  multiplexors.  Data 
over  voice.  Terminal-powered  line  drivers. 
Local  data  sets.  Sync  and  async  leased- 


line  modems.  The  broadest  product  line 
of  its  kind  anywhere.  All  so  reliable  you 
can  hook  them  up  and  forget  them. 

And  all  designed  to  let  you  take  max- 
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User  dumps  US  Sprint  for  MCI 

continued  from  page  1 


Standards  Organization  FDDI 
standards  that  have  been  defined 
thus  far.  It  does  not  offer  full 
FDDI  support,  as  some  software 
components  of  the  standard  re¬ 
main  undefined.  Still,  the 
FX8222  will  provide  users  with 
the  bandwidth  of  a  100M  bit/sec 
backbone. 

The  FX8222  is  suited  for  large 
corporate  and  government  net¬ 
works  that  transmit  data  in  real 
time. 

Many  IBM  SNA  users  are  utiliz¬ 
ing  4M  bit/sec  Token-Ring  Net¬ 
works  and  are  just  beginning  to 
migrate  to  the  16M  bit/sec  To¬ 
ken-Ring. 

But  Spurney  does  not  feel  the 
16M  bit/sec  Token- Ring  will 
compete  with  FDDI  products. 

“Many  large  and  even  medi¬ 
um-sized  users  will  elect  to  skip 
the  16M  bit/sec  Token-Ring  and 
go  directly  to  FDDI  to  use  as  their 
high-speed  backbone,”  Spurney 
said. 

Besides  Fibronics,  only  one 
other  vendor,  San  Diego-based 
IN-NET  Corp.,  is  close  to  an¬ 
nouncing  FDDI  products. 

At  next  week’s  Communica¬ 
tion  Networks  Conference  and 
Exposition  ’89  trade  show  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  IN-NET  will  in¬ 
troduce  a  channel-to-channel  in¬ 
terface  for  IBM  mainframes  on  an 
FDDI  backbone  network. 

Called  the  FiberTalk  3000 
Channel  Interface  Unit,  the  de¬ 
vice  will  enable  users  to  locate 
their  channel  interfaces  up  to  1 .2 
miles  away  from  the  mainframe, 
according  to  John  Mazzaferro,  IN- 
NET’s  director  of  marketing.  The 
extra  distance  is  especially  im¬ 
portant  to  users  that  have  depart¬ 
ments  located  on  different  floors 
of  a  building  or  in  remote  loca¬ 
tions.  □ 


The  announcement  of  Express 
Network  marked  the  end  of  a 
three-month  trial  of  MCI’s  Vnet 
virtual  network  service,  which  is 
the  foundation  of  Express  Net¬ 
work,  and  the  end  of  a  3  '/2-year 
relationship  with  US  Sprint. 

Sax,  who  once  sat  on  US 
Sprint’s  National  Accounts  Users 
Group  Billing  Subcommittee, 
said  the  group  gave  up  on  US 
Sprint  because  the  carrier  was  un¬ 
responsive. 

US  Sprint  twice  switched  the 
CTA’s  account  between  its  na¬ 
tional  and  regional  divisions  and 
left  the  CTA  without  an  account 
representative  for  several 
months,  he  said. 

“I  think  we  gave  them  ample 
opportunity  to  perform  and  pro¬ 
vide  us  with  what  we  needed,”  he 
said. 

The  MCI  network  replaces  a 
network  consisting  of  direct-dial, 
WATS  and  leased  lines  provided 
by  US  Sprint  under  a  30-month 
contract  that  expired  Nov.  30. 

The  new  Vnet-based  Express 
Network  will  link  trucking  com¬ 
panies  with  drivers  and  dispatch¬ 
ing  offices  as  if  they  were  all  on  a 
private  net.  It  will  support  voice 
and  dial-up  data  communications 
and  allow  calling  card  access  for 
cellular  phones,  Sax  said. 

Like  the  older  US  Sprint  Ex¬ 
press  Program  network,  the  new 
net  promises  to  save  time,  money 
and  fuel  by  enabling  dispatchers 
to  reduce  the  number  of  empty 
trucks  on  the  road  by  giving  driv¬ 
ers  last-minute  cargo  pickup  in¬ 
structions. 

Express  Network  will  provide 
higher  quality  services  at  a  lower 
cost  and  could  eventually  support 


direct  access  from  cellular 
switches,  Sax  said. 

The  Vnet  network  will  be  de¬ 
ployed  over  the  next  1 8  months 
throughout  California,  where 
most  CTA  members  are  based, 
and  then  nationwide,  Sax  said.  “It 
is  anticipated  that  when  we  reach 
our  nationwide  rollout,  we  could 
be  generating  revenue  [for  MCI] 
in  excess  of  $500  million  annual¬ 
ly,”  he  said. 

The  CTA  estimates  it  will  save 
10%  to  40%  with  Vnet,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  Express  Program, 
and  up  to  10%  more  than  the 
maximum  savings  expected  from 
a  similar  US  Sprint  service,  which 
the  CTA  tested  before  choosing 
MCI. 

US  Sprint  gets  first  shot 

The  CTA  gave  US  Sprint  the 
first  shot  at  the  business  early  last 
year  but  decided  to  ditch  the  car¬ 
rier  after  a  90-day  trial  of  its  Vir¬ 
tual  Private  Network  (VPN)  offer¬ 
ing  uncovered  billing,  service  and 
support  problems,  Sax  said. 

The  CTA  was  one  of  many  US 
Sprint  customers  experiencing 
billing  problems  at  the  time. 
(“FCC  chides  US  Sprint  for  ongo¬ 
ing  billing  problems,”  NW,  Aug. 
1,1988). 

“We’re  the  first  to  admit  we 
had  problems;  that’s  been  well- 
publicized,”  a  US  Sprint  spokes¬ 
man  said.  “It  was  [a  result  of]  US 
Sprint’s  growing  pains  since  it 
was  such  a  young  company. 
Those  are  now  fixed.” 

But  Sax  said  that  even  in  Sep¬ 
tember  1988,  well  after  US  Sprint 
declared  its  billing  problems 
were  over,  bills  arrived  two 
months  late. 


In  addition,  the  carrier  prom¬ 
ised  to  provide  billing  informa¬ 
tion  on  magnetic  tape  that  the 
CTA  could  use  to  generate  bills 
for  members. 

“Their  magnetic-tape  billing 
was  simply  a  call-detail  tape”  that 
did  not  include  taxes  and  termi¬ 
nation  charges,  Sax  said. 

Another  problem  with  US 
Sprint’s  VPN  was  that  the  carrier 
wanted  CTA  members  to  access 
the  virtual  network  using  Centrex 
lines  so  it  could  identify  users. 
This  was  deemed  unacceptable 
because  it  would  have  built  in  60- 
to  90-day  delays  typically  re¬ 
quired  to  order  Centrex  lines,  Sax 
said. 

Tim  McKinley,  VPN  product 
manager  for  US  Sprint,  said  the 
company  provides  regular 
switched  access  to  VPN  by  issuing 
customers  autodialers  that  dial 
into  the  network  and  identify  the 
user.  But,  according  to  Susan 
Rueppel,  virtual  private  network 
manager  for  CTA,  that  service 
carried  a  $  1  per-call  charge  that 
would  have  nullified  proposed 
savings. 

McKinley  said  US  Sprint  tested 
a  service  last  summer,  scheduled 
to  debut  this  year,  that  would  pro¬ 
vide  switched  access  to  its  VPN 
without  the  autodialer. 

MCI  can  provide  switched  ac¬ 
cess  for  the  98%  of  CTA  members 
that  are  located  in  equal  access 
areas. 

US  Sprint  also  could  not  pro¬ 
vide  the  10-digit  to  seven-digit 
conversion  that  the  CTA  wanted 
and  that  MCI  is  now  providing, 
Sax  said.  Software-defined  net¬ 
works  operate  on  a  seven-digit  di¬ 
aling  scheme,  but  the  CTA  wanted 
its  members  to  be  able  to  use  the 
same  10-digit  numbers  to  which 
they  were  accustomed.  □ 


*\  in  local  data  networks. 


imum  advantage  of  the  wiring  that’s 
already  in  your  walls.  Because  they  work 
on  twisted-pair  copper.  Eliminating  the 
need  for  costly  coaxial  cables  or  fiber  optics. 


So  MICOM  will  make  your  new  net¬ 
work  more  cost  effective.  More  flexible. 
More  reliable.  That’s  why  we’re  #1. 

Call  1-800-MIC0M  U.S. 


mirnm 

NEW  3-YEAR  WARRANTY. 


StrataCom 
fast-packet 
mux  debuts 

By  Wayne  Eckerson 

_ Staff  Writer _ 

CAMPBELL,  Calif.  —  Strata¬ 
Com,  Inc.  last  week  unveiled  a 
low-end  T- 1  multiplexer  based  on 
fast-packet  technology  that  the 
company  said  is  suited  for  region¬ 
al  and  branch  offices  within  cor¬ 
porate  networks. 

The  introduction  of  the  IPX  1 2 
FastPacket  Bandwidth  Manage¬ 
ment  System  gives  StrataCom  a 
full  line  of  T-l  multiplexers,  all  of 
which  support  the  same  software 
architecture.  With  its  unified  soft¬ 
ware  scheme,  StrataCom  can  pro¬ 
vide  customers  with  an  economi¬ 
cal  migration  path,  said  Richard 
Moley,  StrataCom  president. 

T-l  for  small  users 

Declining  prices  have  made 
T-l  services  increasingly  attrac¬ 
tive  for  small  network  users  at  the 
regional  and  branch-office  levels, 
Moley  said.  The  IPX  1 2  will  pro¬ 
vide  those  users  with  the  T-l 
bandwidth  they  need,  but  it  will 
not  have  the  power  and  trunk¬ 
line  capacity  of  high-end  models. 

The  IPX  1 2  has  1 2  card  slots 
that  support  two  processor  cards 
and  up  to  nine  voice  and  data 


Declining  prices  have 
made  T-1  services 
increasingly  attractive  for 
small  network  users  at 
the  regional  and  branch- 
office  levels,  Moley  said. 

AAA 


ports,  as  well  as  one  digital  inter¬ 
face  group  that  supports  two  T-l 
trunks.  Data  ports  support  RS- 
232,  RS-422,  RS-449  and  V.35  in¬ 
terfaces. 

The  product  is  based  on 
StrataCom ’s  FastPacket  technol¬ 
ogy  —  introduced  in  1986  — • 
which  offers  twice  as  many  voice 
connections  as  circuit-switching 
technology,  according  to  David 
Owen,  StrataCom’s  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  marketing. 

The  company’s  IPX  fast-pack¬ 
et  multiplexers  provide  96  toll- 
quality  voice  connections  per  T- 1 
trunk.  The  IPX  also  provides  1 0- 
to-1  data  compression  rates  at 
speeds  up  to  64K  bit/sec.  IPX  sys¬ 
tems  automatically  adjust  com¬ 
pression  rates  when  transmitting 
facsimile  and  high-speed  modem 
data. 

The  IPX  12,  available  now, 
will  be  demonstrated  at  the  Com¬ 
munication  Networks  Confer¬ 
ence  and  Exposition  ’89,  to  be 
( continued  on  page  37) 
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AT&T  asks  FCC  to  keep  pricing 
for  FTS  2000  net  under  wraps 

Users,  rivals  say  request  is  ploy  to  underprice  govt,  services. 


By  Anita  Taff 

Senior  Correspondent,  Washington 

WASHINGTON,  D.C.  —  la  an  unusual 
move,  AT&T  last  week  asked  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  to  keep  se¬ 
cret  the  prices  it  will  charge  the  govern¬ 
ment  for  services  under  the  Federal  Tele¬ 
communications  System  (FTS)  2000 
contract. 

The  long-distance  carrier  made  the  re¬ 
quest  when  it  filed  a  plan  to  offer  FTS  2000 
under  Tariff  16,  which  would  allow  AT&T 
to  provide  custom  network  deals  to  gov¬ 
ernment  agencies  under  certain  circum¬ 
stances.  Usually,  a  tariff  must  include  pric¬ 
ing  information  to  show  that  the  service  is 
not  priced  below  cost. 

If  AT&T  is  allowed  to  keep  its  pricing  in¬ 
formation  secret,  it  could  underprice  the 
FTS  2000  services,  forcing  other  custom¬ 
ers  to  subsidize  the  cost  of  the  government 
network,  claimed  user  associations  and  ri¬ 
val  carriers  that  oppose  the  AT&T  request. 

“Other  customers  have  a  right  to  know 
AT&T’s  prices  so  long  as  it  is  a  regulated 
common  carrier,”  said  Ken  Phillips,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Committee  of  Corporate  Tele¬ 
communications  Users,  an  association 
representing  some  of  the  nation’s  largest 
telecommunications  users. 

Phillips  said  the  association  will  proba¬ 


bly  file  a  letter  of  protest  but  won’t  file  an 
official  motion  asking  the  FCC  to  reject  the 
tariff. 

Charles  Helein,  counsel  for  the  Alterna¬ 
tive  Telecommunications  Carriers  Associ¬ 
ation,  also  objected  to  AT&T’s  request  to 
keep  its  pricing  information  secret.  “This 
is  further  evidence  that  they  have  succeed¬ 
ed  in  deregulating  themselves,”  he  said. 
“They  have  replaced  the  FCC  as  the  [regu¬ 
latory  agency],  and  they’re  doing  what 
they  want.” 

He  expressed  concern  that  if  the  FCC  al¬ 
lows  AT&T  to  cloak  its  prices  for  one  cus¬ 
tomer,  it  may  open  the  way  for  the  carrier 
to  keep  prices  for  other  customers  secret. 

AT&T  downplayed  such  concerns  in  its 
filing,  claiming  that  because  the  FCC  will 
receive  the  FTS  2000  pricing  information, 
such  discriminatory  pricing  will  be  pre¬ 
vented. 

AT&T  said  it  would  also  agree  to  make 
the  information  available  to  attorneys  of 
interested  parties  on  the  condition  that 
they  not  disclose  it  to  their  clients.  The  car¬ 
rier  said  it  is  not  necessary  to  give  the  pric¬ 
ing  information  to  other  ratepayers. 

“Other  users  of  telecommunications 
services  have  no  legitimate  need  to  know 
those  rates  because  the  FTS  2000  service  is 
( continued  on  page  35) 


X.400  to  put  pressure 
on  E-mail  Arms 

continued  from  page  2 

public  E-mail  service  providers  to  link  their 
nets  via  X.400  in  a  pilot  test  (“X.400 
poised  on  the  brink  of  broad  user  accep¬ 
tance,”  NW,  Jan.  23). 

AT&T,  a  member  of  that  E-mail  vendor 
group,  said  it  has  supported  linking  public 
E-mail  networks  via  X.400  since  February 
1986,  when  it  introduced  AT&T  Mail. 

This  support  is  not  surprising  because 
AT&T  was  a  latecomer  to  the  market.  In¬ 
terconnection  is  one  way  for  AT&T  to 
catch  up  to  its  competitors  that  have  larger 
subscriber  bases,  said  George  Cunning¬ 
ham,  division  manager  of  AT&T  Mail. 

Cunningham  said  interconnection  of 
public  networks  will  make  services  more 
attractive  to  users  and  will  spur  growth  in 
that  market.  Interconnection  will  also 
force  vendors  of  private  E-mail  systems  to 
support  X.400,  he  said. 

“Sure,  vendors  will  have  mixed  feelings 
toward  interconnection.  But  taking  away 
one  another’s  installed  base  is  not  what’s 
at  issue  here,”  said  Brian  Gaylord,  vice- 
president  of  marketing  for  Western  Union 
Corp.’s  Business  Services  Division.  “The 
real  issue  is  all  those  users  who  are  not  part 
of  the  installed  base.” 

Interconnection  means  fiercer  compe¬ 
tition,  according  to  Eric  Arnum,  editor  of 
the  “Electronic  Mail  and  Micro  Systems” 
newsletter  in  New  Canaan,  Conn. 

“It’ll  be  a  lot  like  the  long-distance  mar¬ 
ket,  with  companies  reacting  to  every 
move  made  by  their  competitors,”  Arnum 


Announcing 
the  industry’s 
first  3-year 
warranty 

At  MICOM,  we’re  backing  our  free  factory  repair  for 
commitment  to  product  quality  the  next  two  years.  And  we 
with  a  warranty  to  match.  pay  the  outgoing  freight  as 

It  applies  to  our  primary  well, 

products— multiplexors,  X.25,  Now  there’s  a  family  of 

data  PABX,  packetized  voice,  networking  products  you  can 
modems  and  data  distribution  count  on  more  than  ever!  And 
equipment.  with  our  Warranty  Plus+,  you 

Our  new  three-year  warranty  can  even  extend  emergency 
provides  free  overnight  replacement  protection 

emergency  replacement  for  through  year  three.  Call  for 
the  first  year  and  miram  the  complete  story. 

1-800-833-DATA 


Nynex  to  beta 
test  metro-area 
net  products 

By  John  Cox 

_ Senior  Editor _ 

WHITE  PLAINS,  N.Y.  —  Nynex  Corp. 
last  week  announced  plans  to  test  a  high¬ 
speed  data  net  using  prototype  products 
that  conform  to  the  evolving  IEEE  802.6 
Metropolitan  Area  Network  standard. 

Fiber-optic-based  metro  nets  will  ini¬ 
tially  operate  at  45M  bit/sec,  providing  a 
high-speed,  highly  reliable  option  for  busi¬ 
nesses  that  need  to  move  large  amounts  of 
integrated  voice,  data  and  video  signals 
within  metropolitan  areas. 

QPSX  Communications  Ltd.  of  Perth, 
Australia,  will  supply  prototype  metropol¬ 
itan  net  nodes  for  the  Nynex  trials,  which 
will  demonstrate  how  metro  nets  can  be 
used  to  link  local  networks.  The  QPSX 
nodes  will  be  placed  at  user  sites  to  support 
Ethernet  and  token-ring  local  nets. 

The  dual-fiber  metropolitan  net  back¬ 
bone,  which  encompasses  customer  pre¬ 
mises  equipment  and  telephone  company 
central  office  switches,  will  enable  the  lo¬ 
cal  networks  to  participate  in  what  appears 
to  be  a  single,  large  local  net. 

According  to  Nynex,  the  trial  will  focus 
specifically  on  developing  a  network  man¬ 
agement  and  administrative  system  to  sup¬ 
port  commercial  services,  such  as  the  pro¬ 
posed  switched  multimegabit  data  service 
(SMDS).  The  regional  Bell  holding  compa¬ 
nies  envision  SMDS  as  a  commercial  ser¬ 
vice  for  interconnecting  private  local  nets 
over  a  public  facility.  Nynex  officials  were 
unavailable  to  provide  additional  details. 

( continued  on  page  39) 


said.  “But  unlike  the  long-distance  mar¬ 
ket,  where  you’ve  only  got  a  few  major 
companies,  there  are  eight  or  nine  major 
E-mail  vendors.” 

As  basic  E-mail  transport  becomes 
more  of  a  commodity,  vendors  of  public  E- 
mail  services  will  rely  on  value-added  ser¬ 
vices  to  attract  new  customers  and  retain 
current  ones,  Gaylord  said.  Western  Union 
last  week  announced  a  new  offering  called 
OfficeAccess  that  is  an  example  of  such  val¬ 
ue-added  services,  he  said. 

E-mail  system  vendors  that  develop 
customized  service  offerings  attractive  to 
various  vertical  industries  will  increase 
their  customer  base,  said  Mike  Sprayberry, 
director  of  integrated  network  solutions 
for  CAP  International,  Inc.,  a  Norwell, 
Mass.-based  market  research  and  consult¬ 
ing  firm.  For  example,  Sprayberry  cited  or¬ 
der  entry  as  a  service  that  a  vendor  could 
offer  via  customized  software. 

Price  wars 

Vendors  acknowledge  that  intercon¬ 
nection  will  drive  E-mail  prices  lower.  But 
they  say  a  price  war  is  years  away. 

MCI  Communications  Corp.’s  an¬ 
nouncement  two  weeks  ago  of  price  cuts 
and  new  pricing  options  for  its  E-mail  ser¬ 
vice  (“MCI  discounts  E-mail  by  up  to  75% 
to  get  big  users,”  NW,  Jan.  23)  will  draw 
competing  vendors’  attention  but  probably 
will  not  push  them  into  matching  price 
cuts,  said  Mike  Cavanagh,  executive  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Electronic  Mail  Association,  a 
Washington,  D.C.-based  trade  group  for 
users  and  vendors. 

“Price  will  take  a  while  [to  become  a 
factor],”  AT&T’s  Cunningham  agreed.  “I 
think  the  industry  is  still  in  a  big  growth 
curve.” 

A  spokesman  for  Dialcom  said  excite¬ 
ment  over  widespread  interconnection  of 
public  E-mail  networks  may  be  premature, 
since  the  market  is  not  even  close  to  being 
saturated.  Some  people  are  getting  “inter¬ 
connection  crazy,”  he  said. 

“Dialcom  is  not  supportive  of  intercon¬ 
nection  for  interconnection’s  sake,”  the 
spokesman  said.  “We’ll  pursue  further  in¬ 
terconnection  when  customers  say  they 
need  it.”  □ 


STOCKS 

QBSBDSDs 

DECconnect™ 

Communications  System 


The  DECconnect  Communication  System 
encompasses  the  full  family  of  Digital 
products  from  network  electronics  to 
cabling  and  connections.  DECconnect 
supports  access  to  corporate  computer 
networks,  telephone  communications, 
and  a  video  network.  The  modular 
nature  ot  DECconnect  allows  for  the 
mixing  and  matching  of  components  to 
meet  user  specific  requirements. 

For  more  information  contact: 

U.S.A.  -  1-800-826-9708 
CANADA  -  416-897-5665 
UK  -  011-44-1-568-1681 
EUROPE  -  011-32-3-457-3570 


Wiring  Systems  Specialists 


Voice  •  Video  •  Data  •  Power 


CORPORATE  HEADQUARTERS:  Anixter  Bros.,  Inc. 
4711  Golf  Rd.,  Skokie,  IL  60076 
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INDUSTRY  UPDATE 

VENDOR  STRATEGIES,  MARKET  TRENDS  AND  FINANCIALS 


Worth  Noting 


eginning  in  April, 
the  Indonesian 
government  will  spend 
$2.9  billion  to  add  1 .4 
million  new  telephone 
lines.  As  part  of  a  longer 
term  project  to  support 
economic  growth  and 
increased  international 
trade,  the  government 
will  spend  $4.5  billion 
more  for  a  digital 
telecommunications 
network. 


eople  & 
Positions 


The  National  Telecom¬ 
munications  Network,  a 

partnership  of  five  regional 
telecommunications  compa¬ 
nies,  recently  appointed 
Bruce  Swander  director  of 
marketing.  Swander’s  respon¬ 
sibilities  will  include  market 
penetration  of  national  ac¬ 
counts  and  establishing  a  fed¬ 
eral  government  sales  office. 

Swander  has  held  various 
sales  management  and  mar¬ 
keting  positions  within  the 
communications  industry 
over  the  past  17  years. 


Larry  Jernigan,  presi¬ 
dent  of Votrax,  Inc.,  a  maker 
of  voice-processing  systems, 
recently  was  named  to  the  ad¬ 
ditional  post  of  chief  executive 
officer. 

Votrax  also  announced  that 
Kenneth  Hiltz  was  appoint¬ 
ed  vice-president  and  chief  fi¬ 
nancial  officer.  Hiltz  will  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  all  financial  and 
administrative  aspects  of  the 
Troy,  Mich. -based  company. 

Franklin  Telecommu¬ 
nications  Corp.,  a  manufac¬ 
turer  of  data  communications 
products  and  distributor  of 
personal  computers  and  peri¬ 
pherals,  recently  announced 
that  its  Datacom  Division  ap¬ 
pointed  Kirk  Wrigley  direc¬ 
tor  of  U.S.  sales. 

Wrigley  will  be  based  in 
Washington,  D.C.  and  will  be 
responsible  for  expanding  the 
sales  force  as  well  as  coordi¬ 
nating  all  U.S.  sales  efforts.  □ 


New  IBM  service  program 
simplifies  billing,  ordering 

Users  can  also  get  an  estimated  billing  option. 


By  Bo6  Brown 

_ Senior  Writer _ 

WHITE  PLAINS,  N.Y.  —  IBM 
last  week  announced  a  new  ser¬ 
vice  program  that  allows  users  to 
order  all  IBM  maintenance,  pro¬ 
fessional  and  network  services 
through  one  contract  and  be 
charged  for  maintenance  ser¬ 
vices  on  a  single  bill. 

IBM’s  ServicePlan  promises  to 
simplify  the  task  of  choosing 
from  IBM’s  25  different  service 
offerings  by  allowing  users  to  or¬ 
der  them  on  one  form.  Offerings 
include  maintenance  services 
and  related  payment  options; 
professional  services  such  as  ap¬ 
plication  development  and  proj¬ 
ect  management;  and  use  of  the 
IBM  Information  Network. 

Users  will  be  charged  for  pro¬ 
fessional  and  network  services 
through  separate  bills  and  can 
take  advantage  of  a  single-in- 
voice,  estimated  billing  option 
for  all  maintenance  services. 

Under  the  estimated  billing 
option,  IBM  and  the  user  draft  an 


estimate  of  projected  service 
needs  based  on  the  number  of 
machines  to  be  maintained,  an 
IBM  spokesman  said.  The  user 
then  pays  a  monthly  service  bill 
based  on  that  estimate. 

The  option  can  help  users  cut 
administrative  costs  associated 
with  reconciling  service  charges 
for  multiple  computers  and  net 
devices,  the  spokesman  said. 

Estimated  billing  will  be  made 
available  to  all  users  as  part  of  a 
phased  implementation  through¬ 
out  the  year. 

IBM  also  eliminated  the  re¬ 
quirement  that  users  must  have 
an  IBM  processor  or  Rolm  CBX 
private  branch  exchange  to  quali¬ 
fy  for  Network  Support,  formerly 
called  Telecommunications  Ser¬ 
vices,  Network  Support.  Through 
its  Network  Support  program, 
which  was  announced  under  its 
former  name  in  September  1988, 
IBM  offers  users  service  on  IBM 
equipment,  and  it  coordinates 
service  on  non-IBM  network 
equipment,  a  spokesman  said.  □ 


As  expected,  AT&T  last  week  reported  major  losses  for  the 
fourth  quarter  and  the  year. 

AT&T  announced  on  Dec.  1  that  it  would  write  off  older 
network  equipment  and  take  other  related  charges  to  speed  the 
modernization  of  its  long-distance  network  (“AT&T  faces  first 
annual  loss  due  to  $6.7b  charge,”  NW,  Dec.  5,  1988). 

The  carrier  reported  a  net  loss  of  $3-34  billion  for  the  three 
months  ended  Dec.  31,  down  from  a  profit  of  $498  million  for 
the  comparable  period  last  year.  Revenue  increased  to  $9.21 
billion  for  the  fourth  quarter,  up  from  $8.65  billion  for  the 
corresponding  quarter  the  year  before.  AT&T  reported  a  loss 
for  the  year  of  $1.67  billion,  down  from  earnings  of  $2.04 
billion  in  1987.  Revenue  for  1988  totaled  $35.21  billion,  up 
from  revenue  of  $33-77  billion  in  1987. 

Without  the  charge,  AT&T  said  it  would  have  earned  $2.27 
billion  for  the  year  and  $593  million  in  the  fourth  quarter. 

Racal  Electronics,  pic  last  week  announced  the  acquisition 
of  Quanta  Communications  Systems,  Inc.,  an  international 
fiber-optic  systems  supplier  based  in  Anaheim,  Calif.  Terms  of 
the  transaction  were  not  disclosed. 

Prior  to  the  transaction,  Quanta  Communications  Systems 
was  a  Racal  Electronics  associate  company,  with  about  30%  of 
its  outstanding  stock  owned  by  Racal  Electronics,  which  is  based 
in  Bracknell,  England.  Quanta  Communications  Systems  will 
now  do  business  as  Racal-Quanta. 

X/Open  Co.  Ltd.,  a  San  Francisco-based  consortium  of 
vendors  committed  to  supporting  a  common  application  envi¬ 
ronment,  last  week  announced  that  seven  more  companies  have 
joined  the  consortium. 

Apollo  Computer,  Inc.,  Hitachi,  Ltd.,  NEC  Corp.  and 
Prime  Computer,  Inc.  have  joined  as  full  corporate  mem¬ 
bers.  Arco  Oil  and  Gas  Co.  and  the  Royal  Dutch/Shell 
Group  of  Cos.  also  joined  the  X/Open  User  Council. 
Ashisuto,  a  Japanese  agent  for  many  Western  software  firms, 
joined  the  group’s  Independent  Software  Vendor  Council.  □ 


Integrating  voice  and  data  on  PBXs 


InteCom,  Inc.  IBM/Rolm 

(subsidiary  of  Wang  Systems 
Laboratories,  Inc.)  Division 


Northern 

Telecom, 

Inc. 


AT&T  NEC  Corp.  Other 


Figures  are  for  1988  and  represent  the  percentage  of  a  vendor’s  installed  or 
shipped  lines  that  are  integrated  voice/data. 

GRAPHIC  BY  SUSAN  J.  CHAMPENY  SOURCE:  THE  EASTERN  MANAGEMENT  GROUP,  PARSIPPANY,  N.J. 

NTI  VP  talks  about 
IBM/Siemens  threat 

IBM’s  sale  of  Rolm  to  Siemens  represents  both 
a  challenge  and  an  opportunity  for  Northern  Tel. 


By  Bob  Brown 

Senior  Writer 

NEW  YORK  —  Northern  Tele¬ 
com,  Inc.  last  week  broke  its  si¬ 
lence  on  IBM’s  December  an¬ 
nouncement  that  it  will  sell  its 
Rolm  Systems  Division  to  Sie¬ 
mens  AG. 

After  the  IBM/Siemens  news 
last  month,  Northern  Telecom  of¬ 
ficials  declined  to  comment  be¬ 
yond  a  brief  prepared  statement. 
But  at  a  briefing  here  last  week, 
Donald  Peterson,  Northern  Tele¬ 
com’s  group  vice-president  for 
Meridian  Business  Systems,  said 
the  emergence  of  Siemens  as  a 
larger  player  in  the  U.S.  market  is 
a  threat  to  all  private  branch  ex¬ 
change  vendors,  including  North¬ 
ern  Telecom. 

“Siemens  is  as  formidable  a 
competitor  as  IBM  in  terms  of 
corporate  resources  and  techno¬ 
logical  capabilities,”  Peterson 
said. 

However,  he  said  Northern 
Telecom  and  its  U.S.  counter¬ 
parts  now  have  a  great  opportuni¬ 
ty  to  capture  existing  Rolm  cus¬ 
tomers  that  are  planning  PBX 
purchases  —  at  least  until  Sie¬ 
mens  figures  out  which  PBX 
products  it  will  make,  sell  and 
support.  Rolm  users  have  already 
expressed  confusion  over  the 
proposed  agreement,  wondering 
if  Siemens  will  sell  both  Rolm  and 
its  own  switches,  or  discontinue 
some  products  (“IBM/Siemens 
deal  leaves  some  Rolm  users  wor¬ 
ried,”  NW,  Dec.  19, 1988). 

Developing  a  migration  strat¬ 
egy  for  the  Siemens-made,  low- 
end  Saturn  and  high-end  Hicom 
switches,  as  well  as  for  the  mid¬ 
range  to  high-end,  Rolm-made 
9751  switches  “is  a  very  serious 
product  issue,”  Peterson  said. 
Siemens  cannot  afford  to  support 


all  the  products,  he  said. 

Siemens  has  not  disclosed  its 
plans  regarding  which  products  it 
will  support. 

Last  month,  IBM  said  it  will 
sell  its  Rolm  product  develop¬ 
ment  and  manufacturing  facili¬ 
ties  to  Siemens,  which  created  a 
new  unit  called  Rolm  Systems, 
Inc.  to  oversee  those  operations 
(“IBM,  Siemens  carve  up  Rolm 
operations,”  NW,  Dec.  19, 
1988).  IBM  and  Siemens  have 
agreed  to  jointly  market  products 
built  by  the  Rolm  Systems  Divi¬ 
sion  through  a  newly  formed  unit 


“S 

L/  iemens  is  as 
formidable  a  competitor 
as  IBM,”  Northern  Tel’s 
Peterson  said. 

AAA 


called  Rolm,  which  will  also  pro¬ 
vide  support  for  current  Rolm 
customers. 

So  far,  despite  user  grum¬ 
blings,  no  large  Rolm  users  have 
jumped  ship  to  Northern  Telecom 
as  a  result  of  the  IBM/Siemens 
agreement,  which  is  expected  to 
be  finalized  soon,  Peterson  said. 

“But  that’s  not  because  we 
haven’t  asked  them  to,”  he  said. 

“I  think  both  IBM  and  Siemens 
are  credible  enough  players  that 
users  aren’t  going  to  flee  in  terror 
from  this,”  Peterson  said.  “If 
[IBM  and  Siemens]  choose  to  put 
the  money  and  time  into  it,  they 
can  solve  this  problem.” 

But  users  must  have  their 
( continued  on  page  36 ) 
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The  DataComm  19202E:  It’s  As  Close 
As  You  Can  Get  To  Guaranteed  Performance. 


Maintaining  19.2  performance  in  the  real  world  is  a 
real  challenge.  The  risk  is  paying  for  19.2  speeds 
while  only  achieving  14.4  Kbps  throughput.  And  that 
can  be  a  degrading  experience  to  your  system’s 
performance. 

Nobody  delivers  19.2  Kbps  performance  like 
the  DataComm  19202E.  No  other  19.2  modem  can 
stand  up  to  varying  line  conditions  and  provide  con¬ 
tinuous  high  volume  throughput  the  way  ours  can. 
Surprisingly,  no  one  else  can  deliver  that  perform¬ 
ance  in  a  package  as  small  and  low-priced  as  the 
DataComm  19202E.  And  nest  up  to  48  in  a  cabinet. 

Don’t  take  our  word  for  it.  Check  out  these 
advanced  features:  INTEGRAL  2-CHANNEL  TIME 
DIVISION  MULTIPLEXING  (as  opposed  to  “line 


splitting”  others  provide)  for  greater  control  and 
capacity  on  each  channel. 

MULTIDIMENSIONAL  TRELLIS  ENCOD¬ 
ING  to  provide  maximum  data  integrity.  SYNCHRO¬ 
NOUS  OR  ASYNCHRONOUS  OPERATION  on  a 
per-channel  basis  for  application  flexibility. 

INTERNAL  DIAGNOSTIC  CAPABILITIES, 
including  EXTENSIVE  VF  IMPAIRMENT  informa¬ 
tion,  to  speed  problem  isolation  and  correction. 

USER  FRIENDLY  CONFIGURATION  AND 
STATUS  MONITORING  through  an  80-character 
Liquid  Crystal  Display  with  English  Language 
prompts. 

UNATTENDED  REMOTE  MODEM  CON¬ 
TROL  AND  RECONFIGURATION  CAPABILITY  to 
reduce  the  need  for  costly,  trained  personnel  at 
remote  sites. 


FULLY  AUTOMATIC  DIAL  RESTORAL  with 
leased  line  lookback  keeps  you  up  and  running  even 
when  your  leased  line’s  not  -  and  reconnects  you  to 
the  leased  line  as  soon  as  it  returns  to  service. 

Best  of  all,  when  you  connect  with  the 
DataComm  19202E,  you  connect  with  General 
DataComm.  That  means  you  have  a  nationwide 
service  organization  and  a  full  line  of  communications 
products  to  support  your  entire  network  operation, 
whether  it’s  local,  national,  or  international. 

For  an  upgrading  experience,  call:  1-800- 
777-4005.  General  DataComm,  Middlebury,  CT 
06762-1299.  Tel:  (203)  574-1118,  Telex:  643357, 

Fax:  (203)  758-8507. 


In  Data  Communications, There’s  Only  One  General 

Genera!  DataComm 

Middlebury,  CT 06762-1299  (203)574-1118  SEE  US  AT  COMNET  ’89  BOOTH  #934 
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David  Systems  gets  $7m 
investment  for  ISDN  R&D 

PaineWebber  investment  to  spur  development. 

By  Bob  Wallace 

Senior  Editor 


Nice  guys  refuse  to 
finish  last  in  ISDN 

When  AT&T  took  its  new  technology  elsewhere 
Nice  Corp.  found  a  way  to  implement  it  alone. 


Worth  Noting 


“T 

it’s  amazing 
how  much  interest  is 
developed  in  ISDN 
when  a  company  finds 
out  that  its 
competitors  have 
developed  ISDN 
applications  and  plan 
to  use  the 
technology.” 

Scott  Beale  Jr. 

Senior  engineer 
Aeronautical  Radio,  Inc. 

Annapolis,  Md. 


Barrier 

Watch 

Teleconnect  Co.  was  re¬ 
cently  awarded  a  $60  million 
contract  from  Iowa  Public 
Television  for  a  statewide, 
two-way  audio  and  video  fi¬ 
ber-optic  network. 

Teleconnect  beat  out  AT&T 
and  Northern  Telecom,  Inc.  to 
win  the  contract,  which  calls 
for  construction  of  a  fiber 
backbone  linking  15  regional 
sites  and  three  state  universi¬ 
ties  to  public  television  stu¬ 
dios  outside  Des  Moines. 

The  network  is  expected  to 
provide  educational  program¬ 
ming  for  elementary  and  sec¬ 
ondary  schools,  private  col¬ 
leges,  libraries  and  possibly 
businesses,  according  to  Tele¬ 
connect. 

US  West,  Inc.  recently  an¬ 
nounced  the  completion  of  a 
$  1 1 5  million,  three-year  proj¬ 
ect,  during  which  the  company 
installed  digital  central  office 
switches  in  1 58  rural  locations 
in  Oregon,  Idaho  and  Wash¬ 
ington. 

The  regional  Bell  holding 
company  replaced  existing 
electromechanical  switches 
with  Northern  Telecom,  Inc. 
DMS-10  and  DMS-100  digital 
switches. 

The  central  offices  can  now 
provide  customers  with  fea¬ 
tures  such  as  call  waiting,  call 
forwarding  and  three-way 
calling. 

US  West  now  has  digital 
switches  in  27%  of  its  central 
offices  and  provides  equal  ac¬ 
cess  to  87%  of  its  1 1  million 
access  lines.  □ 


SUNNYVALE,  Calif.  —  Paine¬ 
Webber  Development  Corp.  last 
week  signed  a  $7  million  re¬ 
search  and  development  agree¬ 
ment  with  David  Systems,  Inc., 
which  will  use  the  stake  to  add 
ISDN  capabilities  to  its  switch  and 
enhance  its  local  network  prod¬ 
uct  line. 

Under  the  10-year  agreement, 
PaineWebber  Development,  the 
New  York-based  venture  capital 
subsidiary  of  PaineWebber 
Group,  Inc.,  will  bankroll  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  Integrated  Services 
Digital  Network-compatible 
products  and  faster,  multivendor 
local  network  products. 

“The  investment  by  Paine¬ 
Webber  will  enable  us  to  do  a 
great  deal  more  R&D  over  the 
next  30  months  than  we  would 
normally  be  able  to  finance  using 
our  own  resources,”  said  newly 
named  David  Systems  President 
and  Chief  Executive  Officer  Hen¬ 
ry  Nothhaft. 

The  PaineWebber  Develop¬ 
ment  money  will  be  used  to  devel¬ 
op  an  ISDN  Basic  Rate  and  Prima¬ 
ry  Rate  Interface  for  the  David 
Information  Manager,  a  stand¬ 
alone  voice/data  switching  sys¬ 
tem. 

The  Information  Manager 
supports  simultaneous  transmis¬ 
sion  of  digitized  voice,  asynchro¬ 
nous  data  and  signaling  data  over 
unshielded  twisted-pair  wire.  It 
can  be  used  in  conjunction  with 
Centrex  service  or  a  variety  of 
private  branch  exchanges. 

A  single  Information  Manager 
can  support  a  maximum  of  120 
David-Set  telephones  at  distances 
up  to  2,000  feet.  Data  connec¬ 
tions  are  established  over  the 
same  twisted-pair  wire  used  to 


support  the  telephone  sets. 

The  company  said  it  would 
also  improve  the  switch  by  re¬ 
placing  the  device’s  eight-bit  In¬ 
tel  Corp.  80186-based  micro¬ 
processor  with  a  12-bit  80386 
microprocessor. 

The  faster  Information  Man¬ 
ager  will  be  rolled  out  in  June, 
and  the  two  ISDN  interfaces  are 
slated  to  be  available  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1 99 T  Nothhaft  said. 

The  company  will  also  use  the 
PaineWebber  Development  mon¬ 
ey  to  round  out  its  twisted  pair- 
based  Ethernet  local  network 
product  line. 

ExpressNet  LAN,  announced 
last  September,  is  a  10M  bit/sec 
Ethernet  local  net  that  consists  of 
a  hub  and  media  access  units,  and 
can  support  as  many  as  1 2  users. 

The  enhanced  ExpressNet  LAN 
will  support  token-ring  networks 
that  run  on  twisted-pair  wire  at 
4M  bit/sec  and  16M  bit/sec.  Da¬ 
vid  Systems  is  funding  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  smaller  hub,  while 
PaineWebber  Development  will 
bankroll  creation  of  the  high-end 
hub,  Nothhaft  said. 

ExpressNet  LAN  enhance¬ 
ments,  which  will  increase  net¬ 
work  management  and  testing 
capabilities,  will  be  rolled  out  be¬ 
ginning  in  the  second  quarter  of 
this  year  and  extending  into 
1990.  The  system  is  sold  only  by 
value-added  resellers,  including 
Brown  &  Associates,  Inc.  and  Ori¬ 
on  Network  Systems,  Inc. 

David  Systems  products  are 
distributed  by  Ameritech  Com¬ 
munications,  Inc.,  Ameritech’s 
national  marketing  subsidiary. 
Ameritech  Communications  dis¬ 
tributes  the  Information  Manager 
through  its  unregulated  equip¬ 
ment  subsidiaries  and  through  a 
national  direct  sales  force.  □ 


By  Bob  Wallace 

Senior  Editor 

OGDEN,  Utah  —  Passed  over 
as  the  first  user  of  AT&T’s  Inte¬ 
grated  Sendees  Digital  Network 
service,  Nice  Corp.  looked  on 
helplessly  as  the  carrier  provided 
the  new  service  to  one  of  the 
firm’s  largest  competitors. 

AT&T’s  decision  drove  the 
2,000-agent  telemarketing  com¬ 
pany  to  implement  ISDN  in  its 
private  voice/data  network  —  a 
move  that  has  already  saved  Nice 
several  million  dollars  in  leased- 
line  costs. 

“We  wore  approached  by 
AT&T  three  years  ago  about  par¬ 
ticipating  in  their  first  ISDN  trial. 
We  told  them  we’d  love  to  be  the 
first  user,  but  we  didn’t  think 
about  the  vendor  politics  sur¬ 
rounding  such  a  move,”  said 
Richard  Clements,  telecommuni¬ 
cations  manager  and  engineer 
for  Nice,  which  is  based  here. 

The  firm  uses  Northern  Tele¬ 
com,  Inc.  private  branch  ex¬ 
changes  throughout  its  voice/ 
data  network.  “AT&T  wanted  its 
first  ISDN  user  to  be  an  AT&T 


PBX  user,  not  a  company  with 
Northern  Telecom  switches. 
They  had  to  hook  ISDN  to  [an 
AT&T]  System  85  first,”  Clem¬ 
ents  said.  “It  makes  good  politi¬ 
cal  sense.” 

Although  this  opportunity  was 
lost,  Nice  wras  still  interested  in 
implementing  ISDN.  Then  it  re¬ 
ceived  a  second  blowr. 

When  AT&T  released  its  18- 
city  1988  ISDN  Primary  Rate  In¬ 
terface  deployment  plans  early 
last  year,  Salt  Lake  City,  the  clos¬ 
est  city  to  Nice  with  an  AT&T 
4ESS  that  could  have  been  up¬ 
graded,  was  not  on  the  list.  Phoe¬ 
nix,  the  home  of  American  Ex¬ 
press  Travel  Related  Sendees  Co. 
(TRS),  was  on  the  list. 

“If  we  were  in  Phoenix,  we'd 
be  fine.  But  AT&T  has  not  yet  de¬ 
livered  ISDN  to  Salt  Lake  City,” 
Clements  said.  Nice’s  rival,  TRS, 
became  AT&T’s  first  commercial 
ISDN  user  when  it  kicked  off  a 
three-month  test  of  the  service  on 
Aug.  1, 1988. 

“We  wish  AT&T  would  intro¬ 
duce  ISDN  in  this  area,”  Clements 
( continued  on  page  10 ) 


WASHINGTON  UPDATE 


BY  ANITA  TAFF 

Bell  Atlantic  sings  the  blues.  Bell  Atlantic  Corp. 
claims  it  will  cost  an  additional  $2  million  to  provide 
Pennsylvania  customers  with  a  proposed  gateway  service,  due 
to  a  ruling  last  week  from  U.S.  District  Court  Judge  Harold 
Greene. 

The  company  had  asked  for  permission  to  use  one  computer 
to  provide  gateway  sendees  for  multiple  local  access  and 
transport  areas  in  Pennsylvania.  Under  the  Bell  Atlantic  plan, 
customers  would  dial  into  local  packet  assembler/disas¬ 
semblers,  which  would  route  the  calls  to  a  central  computer 
located  in  a  Philadelphia  LATA. 

MCI  Communications  Corp.  and  other  critics  of  the  plan 
argue  that  such  an  arrangement  constitutes  interexchange 
service,  which  the  regional  Bell  holding  companies  are  prohibit¬ 
ed  from  offering. 

Greene  decided  that  Bell  Atlantic’s  gateway  plan  would 
violate  the  prohibition  on  interexchange  sendees.  Even  though 
local  PADs  are  involved  in  the  system,  Greene  said  the  central 
computer  “is  the  keystone  of  the  proposal,”  and  he  added  that 
the  computer  would  be  providing  information  sendees  across 
LATA  boundaries. 

As  a  result  of  the  ruling,  Bell  Atlantic  will  have  to  install  a 
computer  in  each  of  the  five  LATAs  in  Pennsylvania  instead  of 
one  central  computer.  A  Bell  Atlantic  spokeswoman  said  the 
installation  of  four  additional  computers  will  drive  up  costs  by 
as  much  as  $2  million  and  delay  implementation  of  the  sendee 
by  six  to  nine  months. 

The  company  issued  a  statement  after  Greene’s  decision 
saying  customers  in  less  populated  areas  will  be  the  big  losers 

( continued  on  page  10) 
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Nice  guys  refuse  to 
finish  last  in  ISDN 

continued  from  page  9 

said.  “We’re  waiting  for  it,  and  our  ISDN- 
compatible  PBX  is  ready  to  go.” 

But  instead  of  waiting  for  AT&T,  Nice 
set  up  a  Primary  Rate  Interface  link  be¬ 
tween  its  SL- 1  here  and  a  second  PBX  in  its 
Provo,  Utah,  facility  90  miles  away. 

Both  of  the  SL-ls  were  equipped  with 
Northern  Telecom’s  Primary  Rate  Inter¬ 
face,  a  Primary'  Rate  Interface  Circuit  Pack 
and  a  D-Channel  Handler  Interface.  The 
two  sites  were  linked  with  a  T-l  line  leased 
from  US  West  Communications,  Inc. 

The  SL- 1  s  use  a  single  signaling  channel 
on  the  T- 1  line  to  set  up  voice  and  data  calls 
between  the  PBXs  over  the  remaining 
channels.  Traffic  from  120  asynchronous 


terminals  in  the  Provo  office  is  multi¬ 
plexed  onto  four  64K  bit/sec  channels, 
then  passed  through  the  SL- 1  and  onto  the 
Primary  Rate  Interface  link. 

The  SL- 1  here  receives  the  data  and 
passes  it  on  to  multiplexers  that  break  the 
64K  bit/sec  data  stream  back  down  into 
9.6k  bit/sec  or  19. 2K  bit/sec  channels. 
The  data  is  then  fed  into  Nice’s  asynchro¬ 
nous  host. 

“By  setting  up  and  using  the  link,  we 
gain  experience  with  the  [Primary  Rate  In¬ 
terface]  and  [Primary  Rate  Interface]  soft¬ 
ware  and  hardware,”  Clements  said. 

About  65%  of  all  data  transmitted  out¬ 
side  corporate  headquarters  travels  over 
the  90-mile  Primary  Rate  Interface  link. 

“Before  we  set  up  [the  Primary  Rate  In¬ 
terface  link] ,  we  were  paying  about  $5,000 
a  month  for  each  9-6K  bit/sec  leased  line 


between  the  two  sites.  We  will  save  several 
million  dollars  each  year  by  using  the  link 
in  place  of  those  lines,”  Clements  said. 

The  resulting  increase  in  bandwidth 
means  faster  response  times  for  tele¬ 
marketing  agents  in  Provo  who  extract 
customer  data  files  from  Nice’s  mainframe 
here. 

“We’ll  also  be  able  to  process  more 
calls  and  decrease  the  time  spent  on  each 
order,”  Clements  said. 

This  is  particularly  important  because 
Nice  does  not  queue  up  callers  who  do  not 
reach  an  agent  on  their  first  try. 

“It’s  our  corporate  policy  not  to  queue 
callers.  We  don’t  want  them  to  think  no 
one’s  home,”  Clements  said.  “We  keep  the 
number  of  callers  that  get  busy  signals  low 
because  we  have  almost  as  many  stations 
as  we  do  trunks.”  □ 


■r  With  Digicom’s 
BP  advanced  modem 
W  technology,  you  can 
*  now  enjoy  true  full 
duplex  operations  at 
9600  bps  with  all  V.32 
standardized  modems 


Error  Free 


High  Speed 
Compatability 
AT  Command  Set 


See  us  at 

INTERFACE 


IBM  PC  Card  available 


Asynchronous  or  Synchronous 

Compression  to  19.2K  bps 


DIGICOM  SYSTEMS  INC 

279  Sinclair  Frontage  Rd. 
Milpitas,  California  95035 

(408)  262-1277 


List  Price 


Workers  punch 
time  clock  over 
phone  lines 

By  Bob  Wallace 

_ Senior  Editor _ 

JACKSONVILLE,  Fla.  —  The  Baptist 
Medical  Center  here  recently  developed  a 
computer  program  using  InteCom,  Inc.’s 
Open  Applications  Interface  (OAI)  that 
enables  hospital  employees  to  use  their 
telephones  to  clock  in  and  out  of  work. 

The  time-keeping  program  runs  on  an 
IBM  Personal  System/ 2  and  uses  Inte- 
Com’s  OAI  to  interface  to  an  InteCom  IBX 
S/80  switch,  according  to  Janet  Boling, 
strategic  planning  manager  for  InteCom. 

OAI  defines  a  software  interface  to  an 
IBX  board  that  simplifies  the  development 
of  applications  that  merge  the  functions 
and  features  of  IBX  switches  with  comput¬ 
er  and  voice-processing  applications.  The 
interface  makes  it  possible  to  pass  control 
signals  between  the  private  branch  ex¬ 
change  and  the  adjunct  computer. 

Instead  of  punching  a  clock,  Baptist 
Medical  Center’s  1,200  employees  now 
use  their  telephones  to  enter  their  employ¬ 
ee  and  personal  identification  numbers 
when  they  arrive  at  work. 

The  IBX  recognizes  the  digits  as  part  of 
an  OAI  application  and  passes  the  digits 
over  an  RS-232  link  to  the  computer.  The 
processor  checks  both  items  against  em¬ 
ployee  files  in  its  data  base.  If  the  numbers 
match,  the  computer  stamps  the  time  of 
the  transaction  and  sends  it  on  with  others 
to  the  medical  center’s  employment  de¬ 
partment,  which  puts  together  the  payroll. 

If  the  number  entered  is  invalid,  the 
IBM  Personal  System / 2  uses  a  voice  accen- 
tuator  to  tell  the  user  the  number  is  incor-  - 
rect.  A  printer  attached  to  the  computer 
produces  exception  reports  that  list  unsuc¬ 
cessful  attempts  to  check  in  or  out  of  work, 
Boling  said.  “Most  of  our  IBX  customers 
anticipate  having  an  application  that  will 
need  OAI  but  don’t  have  a  specific  one  in 
mind,”  Boling  said.  OAI  is  sold  as  an  op¬ 
tion  with  the  IBX.  She  declined  to  say  how 
many  users  have  bought  OAI  since  it  be¬ 
came  available  in  mid- 1987.  □ 


Washington  Update 

continued  from  page  9 

because  there  may  not  be  enough  demand 
to  justify  installation  of  a  separate  comput¬ 
er.  “This  kind  of  burden  serves  no  public 
purpose,”  said  Gray  Collins,  senior  vice- 
president  of  external  affairs  at  Bell  Atlan¬ 
tic. 


PTAT  System  hires  Bennis. 

Robert  Bennis,  former  director  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Communications  Associa¬ 
tion’s  telecommunications  public  policy 
committee,  has  joined  PTAT  System,  Inc. 
as  a  senior  marketing  adviser  and  consul¬ 
tant. 

PTAT  System,  based  in  McLean,  Va.,  is 
currently  installing  a  private  transatlantic 
fiber-optic  cable,  PTAT-1,  that  is  sched¬ 
uled  to  be  completed  in  mid- 1989.  Cable  & 
Wireless  PLC  is  a  partner  with  PTAT  Sys¬ 
tem  in  the  PTAT-1  project. 

Bennis  will  travel  extensively  to  intro¬ 
duce  users  to  the  capabilities  of  PTAT-1 
and  discuss  how  the  cable  can  be  used  as 
part  of  a  corporate  telecommunications 
strategy.  □ 
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Worth  Noting 


N  ow  all 
network  equipment 
comes  with  net 
management 
capabilities.  Users 
are  saying,  ‘I’ve  got 
too  much  of  it.’  There 
are  lots  of  different 
[management] 
systems.  It’s 
contributing  to  the 
complexity.” 

James  Herman 

Principal 
Northeast  Consulting 
Resources,  Inc. 

Boston 


ata 

Packets 

GSI-Danet,  Inc.  recently 
announced  a  new  family  of 
software  development  prod¬ 
ucts  designed  to  create  appli¬ 
cations  that  conform  to  the  In¬ 
ternational  Standards  Organi¬ 
zation’s  Open  Systems  Inter¬ 
connection  protocols. 

The  OSI  Product  Develop¬ 
ment  Support  System  will  let 
application  developers  ana¬ 
lyze  and  test  OSI-compliant 
software  much  earlier  in  the 
development  process  than  has 
been  possible  before,  accord¬ 
ing  to  GSI-Danet.  Testing  soft¬ 
ware  during  development,  in¬ 
stead  of  after,  will  make  it 
easier  and  less  expensive  to 
change. 

The  OSI  model  is  a  refer¬ 
ence  structure  defining  com¬ 
munications  protocols  that, 
when  supported  in  hardware 
and  software,  allow  equip¬ 
ment  and  applications  from 
different  vendors  to  work  to¬ 
gether  on  a  network. 

The  OSI  Product  Develop¬ 
ment  Support  System  com¬ 
prises  several  software  pack¬ 
ages  that  let  developers  design 
OSI  software  in  modular  form 
and  test  it  for  OSI  compliance 
before  integrating  the  module 
into  the  final  application. 

Prices  start  at  $32,000  for 
the  software,  which  is  avail¬ 
able  now. 

GSI-Danet  is  located  at 
1850  Centennial  Park  Drive, 
Suite  300,  Reston,  Va.  22091, 
or  call  (703)  758-0077.  □ 


Sync’s  PAD  handles  mix  of 
communications  protocols 


By  John  Cox 

_ Senior  Editor _ 

LOS  ANGELES  —  Sync  Re¬ 
search,  Inc.  recently  announced 
an  X.25  packet  assembler/disas- 
sembler  that  supports  multiple 
communications  protocols. 

The  Network  Access  Control¬ 
ler  (NAC)  enables  customers  to 
interconnect  different  sets  of  ter¬ 
minals  and  hosts,  each  using  dif¬ 
ferent  communications  proto¬ 
cols,  over  a  common  X.25 
packet-switched  backbone  net. 

Users  can  also  keep  tabs  on 
clusters  of  NACs  with  a  net  man¬ 
agement  package  called  Sync- 
View,  according  to  Sync  Research 
officials. 

Last  week,  the  company  dis¬ 
closed  that  AT&T  has  ordered 
nearly  1,000  NAC  units,  which  it 
will  use  in-house  to  link  almost 
42,000  synchronous  terminals  to 
multiple  hosts  attached  to 
AT&T’s  nationwide  packet  net. 

The  NACs  will  be  managed 
through  SyncView,  which  has 
been  designed  to  work  as  a  fully 
automated  subsystem  linked  to  a 
higher  level  net  management  sys¬ 
tem,  in  this  case,  AT&T’s. 

The  NAC  is  attached  to  IBM 
host  communications  controllers 
and  to  3270  terminals  in  both 
Systems  Network  Architecture 
networks  and  the  older  Binary 
Synchronous  Communications 
networks.  It  also  supports  asyn¬ 
chronous  hosts  and  terminals. 


The  multiprotocol  NAC  lets 
SNA,  BSC  and  asynchronous  ter¬ 
minals  connect  to  both  SNA  and 
BSC  host  applications,  according 
to  Gregory  Toussaint,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  sales  and  marketing  for 
Sync  Research,  based  here. 

Besides  providing  access  to 
different  host  applications,  the 
NAC  supports  a  common  user  in¬ 
terface  and  as  many  as  eight  host 
sessions  on  each  terminal.  Users 
can  hotkey  between  applications 
without  having  to  log  off  from 
one  host  and  onto  another. 

The  NAC  supports  from  four  to 
20  ports,  each  of  which  can  be  as¬ 
signed  a  different  line  protocol. 
Finally,  the  NAC’s  built-in  asyn- 
chronous-to-3270  terminal  emu¬ 
lation  lets  microcomputers  and 
many  asynchronous  terminals 
act  like  IBM  synchronous  devices. 

Available  now,  the  prices  for 
NAC  begin  at  $5,880. 

Toussaint  said  Sync  Research 
is  not  competing  in  the  low-end, 
asynchronous  PAD  market.  Syn¬ 
chronous  products  are  neither 
common  nor  inexpensive. 
“There’s  not  much  out  there  un¬ 
der  $4,000,”  he  said. 

The  company  plans  shortly  to 
release  a  PAD  supporting  SNA’s 
Synchronous  Data  Link  Commu¬ 
nications  protocol  and  others. 

Sync  Research  is  located  at 
13891  Newport  Ave.,  Tustin, 
Calif.  92680,  or  call  (714)  669- 
8020.  □ 


Newbridge  mux  supports 
up  to  24  voice  channels 

Mux  links  sites  to  T-1  backbone  using  56K  lines. 


By  Paul  Desmond 

_ Staff  Writer _ 

HERNDON,  Va.  —  Newbridge 
Networks,  Inc.  recently  an¬ 
nounced  a  new  model  for  its 
MainStreet  multiplexer  line  that 
the  company  said  can  tie  low-vol¬ 
ume  sites  onto  a  T- 1  backbone  us¬ 
ing  narrow-band  and  fractional 
T-1  circuits. 

The  3612  Mainstreet  Narrow- 
band  Multiplexer  can  support 
four  aggregate  channels  ranging 
from  56K  bit/sec  digital  data  ser¬ 
vice  lines  to  fractional  T-1  links 
of  up  to  5 1 2K  bit/sec  each.  The 
new  multiplexer  is  compatible 
with  Newbridge’s  larger  Main- 
Street  T-1  multiplexers  and  is 
supported  by  the  same  4602 
MainStreet  Network  Management 
system  that  supports  those  multi¬ 
plexers,  the  company  said. 

“Many  of  our  customers  have 
field  offices  that  don’t  justify 
their  own  T-1  but  need  integra¬ 


tion  into  the  corporate  network,” 
said  Peter  Madsen,  Newbridge’s 
president. 

The  3612  with  56K  bit/sec 
lines  is  compatible  with  the  T-1 
node  so  that  almost  every  site  can 
be  connected  directly  to  the  digi¬ 
tal  backbone.  This  could  enable 
more  than  1 ,000  nodes  to  be  con¬ 
nected  in  one  network,  he  added. 

Rather  than  require  a  similar 
multiplexer  on  each  end  of  the 
connection,  the  3612  can  work 
with  Newbridge’s  3600,  3624, 
3630  and  3645  MainStreet  T-1 
multiplexers  or  its  2600  series  of 
data  termination  units  (DTUs), 
said  Jim  Michaels,  manager  of 
product  marketing  for  the  com¬ 
pany.  The  larger  T-1  node  can 
terminate  or  switch  individual 
low-speed  data  channels  or  com¬ 
pressed  voice  channels  from  a 
single  aggregate  channel,  he 
said. 

( continued  on  page  12 ) 


Integrated  network  management 


The  Integrator  provides  a  centralized  data  base  and  common  user 
interface  for  processing  information  it  receives  from  different  net 
management  systems. 

GRAPHIC  BY  SUSAN  J.  CHAMPENY  SOURCE:  AT&T,  BASKING  RIDGE,  N.J. 


Integrator  to  allow 
sole  point  of  control 

AT&T’s  new  net  management  device  will  pave 
way  for  simplified  voice  and  data  net  control. 


By  John  Cox 

Senior  Editor 

NEW  YORK  —  AT&T  is  expect¬ 
ed  to  announce  here  tomorrow  a 
high-level  network  management 
product,  called  Integrator,  that 
will  let  users  control  different 
voice  and  data  nets  from  a  single 
workstation. 

The  product,  a  combination  of 
hardware  and  software,  is  likely 
to  be  seen  as  a  test  of  AT&T’s 
pledge  to  give  end  users  products 
that  tie  together  and  simplify 
management  of  network  offer¬ 
ings  from  AT&T  and  other  ven¬ 
dors. 

As  the  capstone  of  AT&T’s 
Unified  Network  Management  Ar¬ 
chitecture  (UNMA),  Integrator 
combines  a  minicomputer,  work¬ 
station,  application  software  and 
a  relational  data  base,  according 
to  consultants  who  were  briefed 
by  AT&T. 

This  combination  lets  Integra¬ 
tor  collect,  process  and  act  on 
data  supplied  by  lower  level  net¬ 
work  management  systems. 
Those  systems  are  designed  to 
manage  particular  groups  of  net¬ 
work  devices  such  as  private 
branch  exchanges,  T-1  multiplex¬ 
ers  and  modems. 

AT&T  is  also  expected  to  an¬ 
nounce  with  Cincom  Systems, 
Inc.  the  first  fruits  of  their  joint 
development  pact,  announced 
last  June,  to  bring  Cincom’s  Net/ 
Master  network  management 
software  under  the  UNMA  um¬ 
brella.  The  Cincom  product  is  the 
leading  commercial  alternative 
to  IBM’s  NetView  product  for 
managing  Systems  Network  Ar¬ 
chitecture  networks. 

Analysts  said  they  are  uncer¬ 
tain  whether  AT&T  will  announce 
a  complete  peer  interface  to 
Net/Master  or  an  intermediate 


step.  Such  an  interface  would 
bring  together  for  the  first  time 
integrated  management  of  both 
physical  and  logical  networks. 

AT&T’s  Don  Keller,  division 
manager  for  network  manage¬ 
ment  systems,  and  Cincom’s  Walt 
Thomas,  director  of  network 
management  products,  declined' 
to  confirm  the  announcement. 
Still  unanswered  is  just  how  and 
when  AT&T  will  be  able  to  offer 
SNA  net  management  with  the 
Cincom  Net/Master  product. 

Keller  said  the  company  offi¬ 
cially  regards  IBM’s  NetView  as 
just  one  more  management  sys¬ 
tem  that  Integrator  can  work  with 
as  a  peer.  He  declined  to  elabo- 


A 

1\. T&T  insiders  are 
calling  the  union  the 
“NetView  killer,’’  one 
analyst  said. 

▲  ▲A 


rate.  Unofficially,  according  to 
one  analyst,  AT&T  insiders  are 
calling  the  Integrator-Net/Mas- 
ter  union  the  “NetView  killer.” 

But  users  may  not  agree,  said 
Joaquin  Gonzalez,  an  analyst  with 
Network  Management  Solutions, 
Inc.  of  Baltimore.  AT&T  will  have 
a  tough  job  convincing  top  MIS 
managers  that  its  background  in 
switched  voice  and  transport 
management  qualifies  it  as  a  con¬ 
tender  in  SNA  environments,  he 
predicted. 

Integrator  is  expected  to  com¬ 
prise  an  AT&T  3B  minicomputer 
( continued  on  page  12 ) 
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Integrator  to  allow 
sole  point  of  control 

continued  from  page  1 1 
running  Unix,  a  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc. 
workstation  as  the  network  management 
console,  application  software  and  a  rela¬ 
tional  data  base,  according  to  consultants. 
This  combination  will  let  a  network  opera¬ 
tor  collect,  store  and  process  alarm  and 
status  information  as  well  as  data  for  con¬ 
figuration  and  fault  management. 

As  part  of  AT&T’s  push  to  translate  UN- 
MA’s  specifications  —  first  announced  in 
1 987  —  into  actual  products,  the  company 
may  also  announce  a  new  version  of  the 
existing  Accumaster  Consolidated  Work¬ 
station.  That  product  uses  a  windowing 
display  to  monitor  six  existing  AT&T  voice 
and  data  net  management  subsystems.  The 


workstation  also  supports  IBM  3270  ter¬ 
minal  emulation  to  access  IBM’s  NetView 
SNA  management  software. 

Top  priorities 

The  new  product  may  be  a  major  step 
toward  true  integrated  network  manage¬ 
ment,  according  to  James  Herman,  a  prin¬ 
cipal  with  Northeast  Consulting  Re¬ 
sources,  Inc.,  a  Boston  consultancy. 

“The  only  thing  now  that  links  different 
management  systems  together  in  terms  of 
action  and  reaction  is  the  human  opera¬ 
tor,”  he  said.  “Integrator  starts  to  give  a 
single  point  of  control  for  networks.” 

In  this  first  Integrator  release,  that  con¬ 
trol  is  expected  to  be  evident  in  two  net¬ 
work  functions  that  AT&T  has  publicly 
identified  as  the  top  priorities  in  the  UNMA 
scheme:  configuration  management  and 


fault  management. 

Configuration  management  entails 
maintaining  highly  detailed  information 
on  every  piece  of  equipment  in  the  net¬ 
work,  including  name,  location,  connec¬ 
tions,  software  release  and  revision  level 
of  the  hardware  components. 

“Right  now,  you  have  to  configure  dif¬ 
ferent  network  management  systems  inde¬ 
pendently,”  Herman  said.  “It’s  a  lot  of 
work.  It’s  very  time-consuming,  and 
there’s  redundant  data.” 

Herman  anticipates  Integrator  will  rad¬ 
ically  alter  this  state  of  affairs  by  providing 
a  comprehensive  configuration  data  base. 
This  information  can  be  downloaded  to 
lower  level  net  management  systems.  Con¬ 
versely,  changes  at  these  lower  levels  will 
automatically  update  the  main  data  base. 

The  second  key  network  function  Inte¬ 


grator  is  expected  to  address  is  fault  man¬ 
agement,  which  monitors  events  across 
the  network.  To  be  effective,  the  AT&T 
product  will  have  to  consolidate  alarm  dis¬ 
plays  from  different  sources  and  sift 
through  a  flurry  of  different  alarms  to  find 
the  primary  problem.  In  addition,  Integra¬ 
tor  will  likely  sport  a  capability  to  auto¬ 
mate  responses  to  a  range  of  network 
events  and  conditions,  Herman  said. 

As  with  other  UNMA  products,  Integra¬ 
tor  will  support  those  parts  of  the  Open 
Systems  Interconnection  Network  Man¬ 
agement  Protocol  (NMP)  that  have  been 
defined  so  far.  NMP  compatibility  is  a  key 
element  in  AT&T’s  integrated,  multiven¬ 
dor  net  management  strategy,  analysts 
said. 

OSI  standards  will  let  UNMA  integrate 
control  for  customers’  on-premises  nets 
and  equipment.  They  will  also  allow  UNMA 
to  reach  out  and  probe  net  services  provid¬ 
ed  by  local  phone  companies  and  long- 
haul  carriers,  according  to  Atul  Kapoor, 
vice-president  of  Kaptronix,  Inc.,  a  Haw¬ 
orth,  N.J.,  consultancy. 

“These  other  services  are  also  getting 
sophisticated,  and  they’re  part  of  the  cus¬ 
tomers’  communications  needs,”  he  said. 
“Ultimately,  they  will  all  conform  to  OSI. 
And  UNMA  will  be  the  consolidation 
point.”  □ 


Mux  supports  up 
to  24  voice  channels 

continued  from  page  1 1 

Using  Newbridge’s  proprietary  voice- 
compression  and  data-switching  tech¬ 
niques,  the  3612  can  support  as  many  as 
24  voice  channels  or  96  data  channels  over 
four  56K  bit/sec  lines,  Michaels  said. 

“With  the  advent  of  very  high-quality, 
low  bit-rate  voice,”  he  said,  “people  can 
now  reach  areas  where  they  simply  could 
not  justify  a  T- 1  before.” 

In  addition  to  the  T-l  interface  needed 
to  support  fractional  T-l  circuits,  the  3612 
supports  CCITT  V.35,  RS-449  and  RS-232- 
C  interfaces.  It  uses  the  same  interface 
modules  as  the  3624  and  3630  MainStreet 
nodes. 


“P 

JL  eople  can  now  reach 
areas  they  could  not  before.” 

AAA 


The  3612  also  supports  Integrated  Ser¬ 
vices  Digital  Network  Basic  Rate  Interface 
circuits  that  distribute  low-  and  high-speed 
data  to  Newbridge’s  2600  MainStreet  se¬ 
ries  of  DTUs.  The  DTUs  accept  two  64Kbit/ 
sec  channels  for  data  and  one  16K  bit/sec 
channel  for  diagnostics,  control  and  con¬ 
figuration.  It  can  be  programmed  to  han¬ 
dle  data  rates  from  1,200  bit/sec  to  128K 
bit/sec,  Michaels  said. 

Besides  feeding  into  a  T-l  backbone, 
the  3612  can  operate  as  a  feeder  multi¬ 
plexer  into  public  synchronous  data  net¬ 
works  such  as  AT&T’s  Dataphone  Digital 
Service,  he  said. 

The  36 1 2  is  scheduled  to  ship  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  quarter  of  this  year.  Prices  range  from 
$3,000  to  $  10,000,  depending  on  configu¬ 
ration. 

For  more  information,  contact  New¬ 
bridge  at  13873  Park  Center  Road,  Suite 
160,  Herndon,  Va.  22071,  or  call  (703) 
834-3600.  □ 
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LOCAL  NETWORKI NG 

PC  AND  TERMINAL-TO-HOST  LANS,  GATEWAYS  AND  MICRO  COMMUNICATIONS  PRODUCTS 


Worth  Noting 


“T 


here  are  38 
million  terminals, 

PCs  and  diskless 
workstations  in  the 
U.S.  today.  Only 
16.5%,  or  six  million 
of  them,  are 
connected  on  local- 
area  networks.  By 
1998,  73%,  or  78 
million  desktop 
devices,  will  be 
connected  via  local 
networks.” 

Tom  Rush 

Analyst 

Business  Communications 
Co.,  Inc. 

Norwalk,  Conn. 


etnotes 

Microsoft  Corp.  said  it 
will  release  this  March  a  minor 
upgrade  for  its  OS/  2  LAN  Man¬ 
ager  that  enables  the  commu¬ 
nications  software  to  support 
a  virtually  unlimited  number 
of  users  and  simultaneous  ap¬ 
plications. 

The  upgrade  will  be  offered 
free  of  charge  to  LAN  Manager 
users. 

The  technical  feature  in¬ 
creases  the  number  of  “file 
handles”  on  a  LAN  Manager 
network  from  255  to  64,000. 
File  handles  are  software  com¬ 
ponents  used  by  applications 
to  access  files.  Each  applica¬ 
tion  uses  a  different  number  of 
file  handles,  depending  upon 
the  complexity  of  the  pro¬ 
gram. 

Certain  types  of  applica¬ 
tion  packages  —  such  as  so¬ 
phisticated  accounting  sys¬ 
tems  —  require  25  or  more 
file  handles  per  user,  so  the 
previous  limit  of  255  file  han¬ 
dles  presented  a  limitation  to 
users  and  software  deve¬ 
lopers. 

By  increasing  file  handle 
support,  Microsoft  will  also 
make  it  possible  for  software 
developers  to  expand  the 
number  of  users  that  can  ac¬ 
cess  a  given  application  at  one 
time.  WordPerfect  Corp.’s 
WordPerfect,  for  example,  will 
now  be  able  to  support  240 
concurrent  users,  instead  of 
just  40.  □ 


3Com  expands  functions 
of  3+  For  Macintosh  line 

Support  for  Apple  LocalTalk  tops  list  of  upgrades. 


By  Susan  Breidenbach 

West  Coast  Bureau  Chief 


Mac-to-VAX  connections 
unveiled  at  Macworld  Expo 

Vendor 

Product 

Description 

Availability 

Price 

Oracle  Corp. 
Belmont,  Calif. 

Oracle  For 
Macintosh 

An  SQL  data  base 
that  may  be  used  with 
DEC  VMS  and  Ultrix 
versions  of  Oracle. 

Now 

$199 

Pacer 

Software,  Inc. 

La  Jolla,  Calif. 

PacerTOPS 

Software  that 
positions  a  DEC  VAX 
as  a  file  server  in  a 
TOPS  local  network. 

Second  quarter 

Pricing  has  not 
yet  been  set. 

White  Pine 
Software,  Inc. 
Amherst,  N.H. 

Mac241, 

Mac220 

Software  that 
emulates  DEC  VT- 
241  and  VT-220 
terminals. 

Now 

Mac241 :  $299; 
Mac220:  $129 

Users  await  results 
of  Apple-DEC  union 


MacWorld  Expo  attendees  go  away  with  only 
third-party  Mac-to-VAX  connectivity  offerings. 

By  Susan  Breidenbach 

West  Coast  Bureau  Chief 


SAN  FRANCISCO  —  3Com 
Corp.  is  upgrading  its  3+  For 
Macintosh  line  of  local  network 
software  by  adding  support  for 
Apple  Computer,  Inc.’s  LocalTalk 
as  well  as  remote  access  features 
and  enhanced  electronic  mail  ca¬ 
pabilities. 

The  LocalTalk  upgrade  pro¬ 
vides  users  on  a  LocalTalk  net¬ 
work  with  more  server  options. 
The  new  software,  which  was  an¬ 
nounced  at  MacWorld  Expo  here 
recently,  will  be  available  in 
April. 

Currently,  3  +  Open  users 
that  want  to  attach  Macintosh 
units  to  their  local  networks  must 
use  a  dual-server  approach,  con¬ 
necting  the  Macintoshes  to  a  3  + 
server  that  in  turn  communicates 
with  the  3  +  Open  server. 

The  new  version  of  3  +  For 
Macintosh  includes  drivers  for 
Apple’s  LocalTalk  personal  com¬ 
puter  adapters. 

Thus,  any  IBM-compatible 
server  can  support  Macintoshes 
over  LocalTalk.  With  the  current 
version,  only  3Com’s  dedicated 
3S/200  and  3S/400  servers  sup¬ 
port  both  LocalTalk  and  Ether¬ 
net.  When  3  +  software  runs  on 
non-3Com  servers,  Macintoshes 
have  to  be  attached  via  Ethernet 
adapters,  not  their  built-in  Local- 
Talk  ports. 

3Com  also  announced  that 
Pacer  Software,  Inc.  of  La  Jolla, 


Calif.,  will  help  develop  a  version 
of  3  + Open  LAN  Manager  that 
provides  Macintosh  users  with 
file  and  print  services. 

The  new  remote-access  fea¬ 
ture  will  let  users  dial  into  a  3  + 
For  Macintosh  network  via  such 
third-party  products  as  Solana 
Electronics’  R-Server  or  Shiva 
Corp.’s  NetModem. 

3Com  also  announced  that  its 
EtherLink/SE  adapter  for  the 
Macintosh  SE  is  available  for  vol¬ 
ume  shipments.  However,  3Com 
President  and  Chief  Executive  Of¬ 
ficer  William  Krause  said  his  com¬ 
pany  would  not  build  an  Ethernet 
adapter  for  the  new  SE/30  unless 
Apple  agrees  to  sell  it  on  an  OEM 
basis. 

It’s  in  the  mail 

The  new  version  of  3  + Mail 
For  Macintosh  lets  users  sort  mail 
by  sender,  receiver,  date  or  sub¬ 
ject,  so  that  it  does  not  have  to  be 
viewed  chronologically.  Individ¬ 
ual  users  can  also  have  multiple 
mailboxes  to  keep  different  cate¬ 
gories  of  mail  separate. 

Users  of  the  new  version  will 
have  point-and-click  access  to 
listings  of  all  individuals  and 
groups  on  the  network  so  they 
will  not  have  to  know  the  exact 
spellings  of  user  names  or  server 
addresses.  The  mail  software  also 
can  be  set  up  on  the  Macintosh 
operating  system’s  multifinder  to 
run  as  a  continuous  background 
task. □ 


SAN  FRANCISCO  —  Users  who 
made  the  trek  to  the  recent  Mac¬ 
World  Expo  here  in  search  of  Mac- 
intosh-to-VAX  products  from  Ap¬ 
ple  Computer,  Inc.  and  Digital 
Equipment  Corp.  left  empty- 
handed,  and  they  are  not  likely  to 
fare  much  better  at  DEXPO  East 
’89  in  New  York  next  week. 

The  year-old  development  al¬ 
liance  between  the  two  compa¬ 
nies  has  yet  to  bear  any  commer¬ 
cial  fruit  and  is  not  likely  to  do  so 
until  much  later  in  the  year,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Steve  Wendler,  a  pro¬ 
gram  director  for  Gartner  Group, 
Inc.,  a  market  research  firm  in 
Stamford,  Conn. 

Apple  officials  at  MacWorld 
Expo  confirmed  that  product  re¬ 
leases  are  near  but  declined  to 
provide  details.  DEC  had  no  rep¬ 
resentatives  at  the  show. 

Apple  and  DEC  “are  building 
some  fairly  complex  things,” 
Wendler  said.  An  AppleTalk  gate¬ 
way  to  DECnet  might  be  ready  by 
the  fall,  but  a  planned  Macintosh 
front  end  to  DEC  Windows  will 
take  much  longer,  he  added. 

At  a  developer’s  conference 
last  August,  Apple  and  DEC  said 
they  ultimately  would  offer  con¬ 
nectivity  services  such  as  file  ac¬ 
cess  and  terminal  emulation,  ca¬ 
pabilities  now  available  only 
from  a  handful  of  third  parties 
such  as  White  Pine  Software,  Inc. , 
Alisa  Systems,  Inc.  and  Pacer 
Software,  Inc. 

Apple  and  DEC  now,  however, 
are  developing  tools  that  go  be¬ 
yond  basic  net  services  to  foster 
third-party  development  of  a 
higher  level  of  integrated  pro¬ 
cesses. 

High-level  integration 

According  to  Peter  Hirshberg, 
Apple’s  marketing  manager  of 
desktop  communications,  the 
two  companies  are  working  on 
data  base  integration  tools  for 


creating  distributed  applications; 
interprocess  communications 
mechanisms  that  will  enable  Mac¬ 
intosh  and  VAX  applications  to 
work  together;  and  net  manage¬ 
ment  facilities  that  would  let  a 
DECnet  administrator,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  view  attached  Macintoshes  as 
manageable  DECnet  nodes  rather 
than  as  “black  holes.” 

While  Apple  and  DEC  are  tak¬ 
ing  a  longer  term  view  of  the  mar¬ 
ket  for  Macintosh-to-VAX  prod¬ 
ucts,  third-party  offerings  con¬ 
tinue  to  trickle  into  the  market. 

Two  companies  that  provided 
users  with  some  additional  Mac- 


T 

X  he  development 
alliance  between  the  two 
companies  has  yet  to 
bear  commercial  fruit. 

▲  A  A 


intosh-to-VAX  connectivity  at 
MacWorld  Expo  are  White  Pine 
Software,  which  is  based  in  Am¬ 
herst,  N.H.,  and  Belmont,  Calif.- 
based  Oracle  Corp.  (see  chart, 
this  page). 

White  Pine  Software  released 
two  additional  terminal  emula¬ 
tion  software  packages  for  the 
DEC  environment:  Mac24 1 , 
which  lets  a  Macintosh  emulate  a 
DECVT-241  color  graphics  termi¬ 
nal,  and  Mac220,  which  turns  a 
Macintosh  into  a  \T-220  termi¬ 
nal.  Both  terminal  emulators  can 
be  adapted  to  local  networks  via 
specialized  drivers.  For  example, 
Pasadena,  Calif. -based  Alisa  Sys¬ 
tems  has  software  drivers  that 
give  users  multiple  concurrent 
sessions  over  both  AppleTalk  and 
DECnet  networks. 

Oracle  brought  some  distrib- 
( continued  on  page  14) 
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Terminology  bogs  down 
architecture  debate 

The  topic  of  alternative  local  net  architectures  —  central¬ 
ized  vs.  distributed  —  has  generated  a  lot  of  heat  but  not 
much  light. 

Each  vendor  claims  its  products  are  superior  while  lambast¬ 
ing  the  competition.  Objective  comparison  is  almost  impossible 
since  nobody  seems  to  agree  on  common  terminology.  Not 
surprisingly,  managers  faced  with  the  task  of  selecting  a  local 
net  for  their  company  or  department  can  find  it  difficult  to 
make  an  informed  decision. 

At  a  recent  conference  on  client/server  computing  spon¬ 
sored  by  Forrester  Research,  Inc.,  a  Cambridge,  Mass.-based 
market  research  firm,  major  local  net  vendors  met  to  discuss 
the  state  of  the  industry  and,  if  possible,  to  reach  agreement  on 
common  terminology.  They  were  unable  to  do  so.  Few'  vendors 
agree  on  any  but  the  most  basic  definitions  and  will  probably 
continue  to  describe  their  products  and  services  according  to 
their  own  interpretations  of  the  terms  now  in  use. 

( continued  on  page  14 ) 

Clark  is  director  of  marketingfor  TOPS,  A  Sun  Microsystems 
Company. 
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Users  await  results 
of  Apple-DEC  union 

continued  from  page  13 
uted  data  base  capabilities  and  VAX  con¬ 
nectivity  to  the  Macintosh  user  with  the 
MacWorld  release  of  Oracle  For  Macintosh. 
The  product  is  a  full-featured  SQL  data 
base,  but  Macintosh  users  in  a  DECnet  envi¬ 
ronment  can  turn  it  into  a  front  end  to  the 
DEC  VMS-based  or  Ultrix-based  versions  of 
Oracle. 

Yet  another  third-party  vendor,  Pacer 
Software,  briefed  MacWorld  attendees  on 
its  forthcoming  PacerTOPS,  which  lets  a 
VAX  act  as  a  file  server  to  Sun  Microsys¬ 
tems,  Inc.’s  TOPS  network.  The  new  prod¬ 
uct  is  an  extension  of  PacerLink,  which  im¬ 
plements  an  AppleShare  server  on  a  VAX. 

Mail  call 

Another  joint  goal  of  Apple  and  DEC  is 
integrated  electronic  mail  across  a  mixed 
DECnet  and  AppleTalk  environment. 
Hirshberg  called  this  the  biggest  hole  in  to¬ 
day’s  Macintosh-to-VAX  solutions. 

Alisa  Systems  is  very  close  to  bringing 
out  an  integrated  mail  system  called  Alisa- 
Share.  Don  Cole,  vice-president  of  market¬ 
ing  for  the  company,  said  it  would  be  intro¬ 
duced  soon,  but  he  stopped  short  of 
promising  it  at  DEXPO. 

Alisa  Systems  currently  has  an  interim 
E-mail  solution  on  the  market  called 
TSSNet,  which  runs  in  background  mode 
on  the  Macintosh  and  turns  it  into  a  device 
that  can  send  and  receive  DECnet  mail. 

Although  Apple’s  long-awaited  token¬ 
ring  adapter  did  not  materialize,  Gartner 
Group’s  Wendler  said  it  is  likely  to  debut 
this  quarter.  But  looking  at  the  broader 
connectivity  picture,  MacWorld  did  offer 
some  non-VAX-related  products  of  note. 

There  were  quite  a  few  prototype 
boards  for  the  new  Macintosh  SE/30, 
which  has  yet  another  bus  architecture, 
called  the  030  Direct  Slot. 

Digital  Communications  Associates, 
Inc.,  based  in  Alpharetta,  Ga.,  introduced 
an  SE/30  version  of  its  Maclrma  3270  ter¬ 
minal  emulation  board,  and  Avatar  Corp. 
of  Hopkinton,  Mass.,  released  a  competing 
product  called  MacMainFrame  SE/30. 


Dove  Computer  Corp.  of  Wilmington, 
N.C.,  introduced  an  SE/30  interface  for  co¬ 
axial  and  thin-coaxial  Ethernet,  and  Kinet¬ 
ics,  Inc.  of  Walnut  Creek,  Calif.,  unveiled 
an  Etherport  SE/30  Ethernet  adapter  that 
incorporates  SynOptics  Communications, 
Inc.’s  LattisNet  tranceiver  for  unshielded 
twisted-pair  cable.  Farallon  Computing, 
Inc.  of  Berkeley,  Calif.,  said  it  will  bring 
out  an  Ethernet  extension  to  its  PhoneNet 
product  by  the  middle  of  the  year.  The  new 
module  will  enable  users  to  create  hybrid 
networks  containing  both  Ethernet-speed 
and  LocalTalk-speed  segments  over  stan¬ 
dard  telephone  wire. 

Salt  Lake  City-based  Dayna  Communi¬ 
cations,  Inc.,  which  helped  Novell,  Inc.  de¬ 
velop  NetWare  For  Macintosh,  introduced 
a  network  operating  system  for  Macintosh 
local  networks  that  runs  on  an  IBM-stan¬ 
dard  server.  Called  DaynaNet,  it  is  a  cus¬ 
tomized,  entry-level  version  of  Novell’s 
NetWare  2.15. 

According  to  a  Dayna  Communications 
spokesman,  DaynaNet  has  a  slightly  more 
Macintosh-friendly  interface  than  Net¬ 
Ware  2.15  and  has  been  tailored  for  Macin¬ 
tosh-specific  cabling  systems  such  as  Lo- 
calTalk  and  PhoneNet.  DaynaNet  provides 
file  and  print  services  to  as  many  as  100 
users  of  DOS-based  and  Macintosh  com¬ 
puters. 

An  interesting  new  product  that  many 
MacWorld  attendees  were  confusing  with  a 
file  server  is  Chorus,  a  “back-end  proces¬ 
sor”  released  by  New  York-based  Human 
Devices,  Inc.  Chorus  is  a  floor-standing 
unit  that  contains  up  to  16  floating-point 
processors  operating  in  parallel,  and  it  can 
be  shared  by  Macintosh  users  across  an  Ap¬ 
pleTalk  or  Ethernet  network. 

Computer-intensive  applications  such 
as  engineering  simulations  and  financial 
modeling  can  be  sent  from  a  local  Macin¬ 
tosh  to  Chorus  for  processing.  The  applica¬ 
tions  do  have  to  be  adapted  to  the  Chorus 
environment  by  developers,  and  Human 
Devices  provides  software  extensions  to 
the  standard  C,  Pascal  and  Fortran  devel¬ 
opment  environments. 

A  unit  with  four  processors  is  priced  at 
$25,000,  and  four-processor  upgrades 
cost  $16,800  each.  □ 


Terminology  bogs  down  debate 
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There  was  a  consensus  of  opinion,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  label  “server”  —  formerly 
restricted  to  describing  a  task-specific  file 
server  —  can  and  should  be  used  to  de¬ 
scribe  any  node  on  a  network  that  provides 
a  service.  This  includes  (but  is  not  limited 
to)  electronic  mail,  gateway,  database  and 
library  services. 

Furthermore,  there  was  a  general  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  notion  that  local  nets,  as 
we  now  know  them,  exist  in  two  variants  of 
the  client/server  format.  In  the  traditional 
centralized  network,  data  and  services  re¬ 
side  on  one  or  more  servers;  network  us¬ 
ers,  or  clients,  can  gain  access  to  the  data 
depending  on  their  access  privileges, 
which  are  defined  by  system  administra¬ 
tors.  Directly  related  to  the  terminal/host 
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.  ost  users  can  carry  out 
their  own  administration  tasks. 
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hierarchy  common  in  mainframe  comput¬ 
ing  environments,  this  local  net  architec¬ 
ture  is  the  most  familiar  to  network  users. 

At  your  servers 

The  newer,  less  well  understood  distrib¬ 
uted  local  net  architecture  can  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  client/server  system.  Every 
node  on  the  network  is  at  the  same  time 
both  a  server  and  a  client.  As  a  server,  each 
node’s  data  and  applications  can  be  made 
available  to  other  network  users. 

As  a  client,  each  node  can  access  any 
data  or  application  that  has  been  made 
available.  The  two  major  differences  that 
distinguish  the  distributed  local  net  from 
its  centralized  cousin  are  that  data  doesn’t 
have  to  be  centralized  on  a  dedicated  ma¬ 
chine  (though  that  is  an  option)  and  that 
users  control  their  network  operations. 

From  a  practical  viewpoint,  the  latter  is 


Shared  Fiber 
Links  for  Both 
LANs  and 
Leftovers! 
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Your  LAN  traffic 
isn't  the  only  data 
that  has  to  go 
places,  is  it?  You 
have  other  com¬ 
munications  prob¬ 
lems  to  solve,  too. 

The  real  problem 
is  how  to  merge;:/ 
all  of  them  into  one 
cost-effective,  contemporary  solution. 

MAGNUM  from  Fibermux  is  the  only 
high-capacity  fiber-optic  backbone 
that  can  merge  Ethernet  bridging  and 
Token  Ring  expansion  from  two  to 
nine  sites  or  more  together  with  any 
mix  of  other  electrical  interfaces— 
TODAY.  You  can  get  your  LANs  linked 
oh  the  same  fiber  that  carries  data 
from  your  IBM  3X74  control  units  to 
remote  3270s  at  channel  ..speeds! 
Magnum's  Ethernet  interface  provides 
simple  bridging  between  segments  up 
to  30  km  apart  with  no  practical  data 
transfer  rate  reduction.  Its  Token  Ring 
support  links  nine  separate  802.5  rings 


together  using 
only  one-eighth 
of  the  backbone's 
total  capacity. 

The  best  news? 
Magnum  is  part  of 
a  broad  selection 
of  related  signal 
distribution  prod¬ 
ucts  that  support 
any  building  or  campus  cabling 
strategy  you  might  be  planning. 

To  clinch  the  deal,  Magnum  provides 
support  for  single  or  multimode  fiber, 
options  for  back-up  power  supplies 
and  common  elements,  on-line 
network  management,  and  easy 
growth.  Merging  LAN  traffic? 

Call  and  compare  our  solutions. 
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more  important.  There’s  no  doubt  that,  in 
certain  circumstances,  the  centralized  lo¬ 
cal  net  architecture  is  preferable.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  when  absolute  security  is  para¬ 
mount,  the  sophisticated  security  func¬ 
tions  on  many  centralized  local  nets  can 
help  justify  the  expense  of  a  system  admin¬ 
istrator.  However,  when  members  of  a 
work  group  simply  wish  to  share  applica¬ 
tions  and  peripherals  on  an  ad  hoc  basis,  it 
makes  little  sense  to  involve  a  third-party 
administrator. 

Besides,  most  computer  users  can  carry 
out  their  own  system  administration  tasks, 
provided  that  the  local  net  software  is  easy 
to  install  and  use.  If  installation  is  simple, 
then  it’s  reasonable  to  assume  that  users 
can  determine  which  of  their  files  and  ap¬ 
plications  they  want  to  provide  to  other  us¬ 
ers  on  the  network. 

Peaceful  coexistence 

Although  the  distributed  network  archi¬ 
tecture  eliminates  the  necessity  of  a  sys¬ 
tem  administrator,  there  are  many  situa¬ 
tions  in  which  the  two  systems  can  coexist. 
One  example  is  a  manufacturing  company 
that  is  divided  into  departments  based  on 
job  functions.  All  personnel  using  comput¬ 
erized  systems  for  order  entry,  sales,  ship¬ 
ping  and  accounting  tasks  are  trained  to 
use  applications  that  access  common  cus¬ 
tomer  and  inventory  data  bases.  If  the 
company  is  large  enough,  there  is  an  eco¬ 
nomic  incentive  to  provide  these  workers 
with  relatively  dumb  terminals  linked  to  an 
expensive  central  file  server. 

Elsewhere  in  the  same  manufacturing 
firm,  engineers  and  marketing  personnel 
work  in  a  much  more  autonomous  fashion. 
The  microcomputer  users  among  them  de¬ 
mand  both  power  and  data  storage  capabil¬ 
ity  at  the  desktop  and  also  wish  to  shard 
data  and  peripherals.  Such  users,  equipped 
with  Intel  Corp.  80386-  or  Motorola  Corp. 
68000-based  machines  and  hard  disks,  are 
ideal  candidates  for  a  distributed  network. 

The  distributed  and  centralized  net¬ 
works  in  our  example  manufacturing  com¬ 
pany  are  easily  linked  via  bridges.  Thus, 
authorized  marketing  personnel  can  ex¬ 
tract  monthly  sales  figures  from  the  ac¬ 
counting  data  base,  and  financial  manage¬ 
ment  can  broadcast  memos  to  marketing 
and  engineering  personnel  via  the  latter’s 
E-mail  system.  System  administration 
tasks  are  kept  to  a  minimum  since  the 
needs  of  the  centralized  local  net  users  are 
known  and  predictable,  and  the  distributed 
client/server  nodes  can  take  care  of  their 
communications  needs  on  an  ad  hoc  basis. 

Prospective  network  buyers  should  se¬ 
lect  the  network  architecture  with  the  best 
fit  for  their  company  or  department.  If  it  is 
a  firm  whose  employees  need  spontane¬ 
ous,  direct  communications,  the  flexibility 
and  immediacy  offered  by  a  distributed 
client/server  network  will  be  appropriate. 
If  a  company  needs  to  connect  more  than 
200  workers  to  highly  secure  data  bases, 
the  centralized  client/server  local  net  ar¬ 
chitecture  offers  economies  of  scale  and 
centralized  control. 

Whichever  strategy  is  chosen,  it’s  im¬ 
portant  to  remember  that  nothing  stays 
the  same.  The  centralized  local  net  is  al¬ 
ready  integral  to  the  operation  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  businesses.  As  those  businesses 
mature  and  new  customers  enter  the  local 
net  market,  expectations  of  the  services 
supplied  by  a  network  will  change.  To  meet 
those  expectations,  we  will  see  more  and 
more  hybrids  —  combinations  of  central¬ 
ized  and  distributed  nets.  □ 
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MANAGING  PEOPLE  AND  TECHNOLOGY:  USERS  GROUPS  AND  ASSOCIATIONS 


Worth  Noting 


Nearly  70%  of 
corporate 
communications, 
including  computer-to- 
computer  data 
transmissions,  phone 
conversations  and 
meetings,  involve 
purchase  orders, 
according  to  a  recent 
study  of  more  than  100 
firms  in  28  industries  by 
Bradley  V.  O’Brien 
Associates,  a  Villanova, 
Pa.,  research  firm. 


ialogue 

Do  you  agree  with  Bell 
operating  company 
claims  that  regulation  is 
hurting  U.S.  competitive¬ 
ness  in  telecommunica¬ 
tions  markets  abroad? 

The  Bell  operating  compa¬ 
nies  are  being  held  back,  and 
that  has  some  impact  interna¬ 
tionally.  Overall,  it’s  not  a  bad 
thing.  [U.S.  District  Court] 

Judge  Harold  Greene  has  said 
he  won't  lessen  that  hold  until 
the  marketplace  is  equitable  for 
all  participants,  and  I  don’t  see 
that  happening.” 

Dennis  Finn 

President 
Wall  Street 
Telecommunications 
Association 
New  York 

Regulation  keeps  phone 
companies  from  doing  research 
and  development  that  could 
produce  manufacturing  equip¬ 
ment  and  other  sendees  for 
export  abroad.  The  U.S.  is  not 
gaining  the  experience  in  mar¬ 
keting  new  sendees  and  equip¬ 
ment  that  other  countries  are. 
There  is  a  question,  however,  of 
whether  the  BOCs  would  be 
able  to  succeed  in  areas  where 
companies  like  AT&T  have  not. 
Maybe  they  will,  maybe  they 
won’t.  The  idea  is  that  the  more 
competitors  in  the  marketplace, 
the  greater  the  likelihood  that 
one  company  will  succeed.” 

Stanford  Levin 
Professor  of  economics 
Southern  Illinois 
University  at 
Edwardsville 


Energy  Telecommunications 
and  Electrical  Association  Profile 

9  Founded:  1928 


■  Membership:  117  end-user  companies  from  the  oil,  pipeline,  gas,  utility 
and  energy  industries.  Member  firms  include;  Boston  Gas  Co.,  British 
Petroleum  Co.  p.I.c.,  Chevron  Corp.,  Dow  Chemical  Co.,  Exxon  Corp., 
Houston  Lighting  &  Power  Co.,  Mobil  Corp.,  Shell  Oil  Co.,  Texaco,  Inc., 
Washington  Gas  Light  Co.  and  Williams  Pipe  Line  Co. 


■  Purpose:  Continuing  education  for  energy  telecommunications 
professionals. 


■  Activities:  Sponsors  an  annual  conference  and  exposition  in  the  spring 
and  a  technical  seminar  in  the  fall.  Also  publishes  and  distributes 
technical  papers  written  by  members  and  vendors. 


SOURCE:  ENERGY  TELECOMMUNICATIONS  AND  ELECTRICAL  ASSOCIATION,  DALLAS 


Users  group  helps  energy 
firms  get  more  from  nets 

ENTELEC  offers  forum  to  meet,  discuss  issues. 

By  Wayne  Eckerson 

Staff  Writer 


Managers  have  little 
role  in  business  TV 

Television  can  be  a  strategic  weapon,  but  net 
managers  are  seldom  called  on  to  implement  it. 


By  Barton  Crockett 

Senior  Editor 


DALLAS  —  The  decline  in  oil 
prices  caused  by  the  worldwide 
oil  glut  has  bankrupted  some  U.S. 
energy  companies  and  sent  oth¬ 
ers  scrambling  to  slash  costs  and 
improve  operations. 

Communications  managers  in 
oil,  gas,  pipeline  and  utility  com¬ 
panies  have  responded  to  lean 
times  by  implementing  new  and 
enhanced  communications  sys¬ 
tems  designed  to  cut  costs  and 
give  companies  greater  control 
over  increasingly  far-flung  oper¬ 
ations. 

Forced  to  make  tough  strategy 
decisions  and  barraged  by  a  per¬ 
plexing  array  of  communications 
equipment  and  vendors,  manag¬ 
ers  have  turned  for  assistance  to  a 
nonprofit  organization  called  the 
Energy  Telecommunications  and 
Electrical  Association  (ENTEL¬ 
EC),  based  here. 


E  NTELEC’s  major 
activity  is  an  annual 
spring  exposition  and 
conference. 

▲  A  A 


Formed  in  1 928,  ENTELEC  is  a 
users  group  that  seeks  to  inform 
communications  managers  about 
new  and  emerging  network  tech¬ 
nologies  and  to  raise  awareness 
about  communications  issues 
pertinent  to  the  energy  industry. 
ENTELEC’s  members  represent 
1 1 7  energy  companies,  including 
some  of  the  world’s  largest  cor¬ 
porations:  Mobil  Corp.,  Exxon 
Corp.,  Shell  Oil  Co.  and  Texaco, 
Inc. 

Traditionally,  ENTELEC  has 
focused  on  supervisory  control 
and  data  acquisition  as  well  as 
two-way  radio  and  microwave  ap¬ 


plications,  according  to  David 
Hoxworth,  ENTELEC’s  first  vice- 
president  and  advanced  senior 
telecommunications  analyst  at 
Marathon  Oil  Co.  in  Findlay, 
Ohio. 

Supervisory  control  and  data 
acquisition  systems  enable  an  op¬ 
erator  sitting  in  a  central  location 
to  monitor  and  control  field  oper¬ 
ations  at  remote  sites,  such  as  a 
pipeline  in  Alaska. 

The  systems  began  to  be  used 
in  the  1940s  by  pipeline  compa¬ 
nies  that  needed  to  control  valves 
and  pumps;  monitor  tempera¬ 
ture,  tank  volumes  and  pressure; 
and  retrieve  meter  readings  on 
gas  and  oil  pipelines  that 
stretched  for  thousands  of  miles 
in  uninhabited  areas. 

In  recent  years,  supervisory 
control  equipment  has  been  en¬ 
hanced  to  run  remote  ocean  oil 
rigs  and  monitor  the  sale  and 
loading  of  oil  into  tankers  for 
shipment.  The  equipment  en¬ 
ables  companies  to  operate  with 
fewer  people  and  keep  operation¬ 
al  costs  down. 

Background 

ENTELEC  was  formed  by  oil 
companies  that  wanted  to  share 
the  use  of  lines  on  telephone 
poles  running  through  oil  fields 
in  the  Southwestern  U.S. 

Originally,  the  group  was 
called  the  Petroleum  Industry 
and  Electrical  Association.  That 
name  was  changed  to  ENTELEC  in 
1978  to  include  all  energy-relat¬ 
ed  industries  and  to  reflect  the 
growing  importance  of  telecom¬ 
munications  to  energy  opera¬ 
tions. 

ENTELEC’s  major  activity  is  an 
annual  spring  exposition  and 
conference  that  draws  users  and 
vendors  for  several  days  of  work¬ 
shops,  presentations  and  exhibi¬ 
tions. 

ENTELEC  conferences,  which 
usually  attract  more  than  1,000 
people,  are  intended  to  enable 
managers  to  exchange  ideas 
(continued  on  page  16) 


The  only  way  most  communi¬ 
cations  managers  become  in¬ 
volved  with  television  is  by  turn¬ 
ing  on  the  TV  after  work. 

Despite  the  fact  that,  by  some 
estimates,  10%  of  Fortune  500 
companies  regularly  broadcast 
internally  produced  television 
shows,  few  network  managers 
are  responsible  for  purchasing  or 
maintaining  the  technology  to 
support  business  television. 

The  reason?  Very  few  users 
support  business  TV’  on  the  same 
network  that  carries  other  com¬ 
munications.  Most  companies 
maintain  departments  with  ex¬ 
pertise  in  video  technology  to  run 
business  TV  projects,  rather  than 
require  network  departments  to 
handle  the  technology. 

“It’s  pretty  rare  for  a  network¬ 
ing  or  MIS  department  to  be  in¬ 
volved  in  business  television,” 
said  Russell  Bittner,  a  New  York 
account  executive  with  Atlanta- 


based  VideoStar  Connections, 
Inc.,  which  sells  business  televi¬ 
sion  systems.  “Most  of  our  sales 
go  to  managers  of  in-house  stu¬ 
dios.” 

Why  they  use  it 

While  most  network  managers 
are  not  involved  with  business 
television,  users  claim  it  is  one  of 
their  most  powerful  communica¬ 
tions  tools. 

Business  television  shows  can 
be  impressive,  featuring  such  for¬ 
mats  as  live  call-in  talk  shows  and 
presentations  from  top  corporate 
officers. 

Companies  that  use  business 
television  say  it  can  increase  the 
visibility  of  key  players  in  the  cor¬ 
poration  who  otherwise  might 
not  be  seen  by  most  employees. 

Some  firms  even  use  business 
TV7  to  perk  up  sales.  Dallas-based 
Texas  Instruments,  Inc.,  for  in¬ 
stance,  operates  a  business  tele¬ 
vision  network  that  it  has  used  to 
( continued  on  page  16 ) 


INDUSTRY  BRIEFS 


BY  BARTON  CROCKETT 

How  do  you  communicate?  If  you're  like  most 
businesspeople,  probably  through  lots  of  paper. 

A  recent  Bradley  V.  O’Brien  Associates  study  of  more  than 
100  firms  in  28  industries  found  that  40%  of  all  business 
communication  involves  exchanging  invoices,  purchase  orders, 
memos  and  other  paperwork.  Of  the  remainder,  about  one- 
quarter  involves  face-to-face  meetings,  20%  occurs  on  the 
phone  and  15%  is  computer-to-computer  data  transmission. 

The  Villanova,  Pa. -based  market  research  firm  defines 
business  communication  as  any  transfer  of  information  from 
customer  to  vendor,  vendor  to  vendor  or  vendor  to  customer. 

The  researchers  found  that  most  industries  have  a  basic 
information  flow  pattern.  This  pattern  changes  very  little  over 
time,  although  the  means  of  moving  data  may  change.  For 
instance,  sales  departments  typically  receive  and  process 
customer  purchase  orders,  even  after  an  extensive  electronic 
data  interchange  network  is  cut  over. 

Nearly  every  industry  has  a  strategic  communication  system 
without  which  business  could  come  to  a  halt.  Industries  were 
divided  into  three  types  based  on  the  most  important  transac¬ 
tion.  Some  industries  are  order-driven.  If  customer  orders  are 
not  received,  essentially  nothing  is  done.  Included  in  this 
category  are  hospitals,  banks  and  securities  companies. 

Other  industries  are  schedule-driven.  These  firms  succeed  by 
forming  schedules  for  delivering  the  products  that  are  most 
attractive  to  customers.  These  include  airlines  and  manufactur¬ 
ers.  The  third  type  are  inventory-driven.  These  firms  build 
products  or  sell  sendees  to  meet  an  expected  demand.  To  the 
extent  that  these  firms  misjudge  demand  and  their  inventories 
become  too  big  or  too  small,  they  are  unsuccessful.  Retailers, 
insurance  companies  and  car  rental  agencies  are  in  this  group. 

The  report  is  titled  “Telecommunications  Applications:  A 
Basic  Market  Research  Study.”  □ 
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MANAGEMENT  STRATEGIES 


Managers  have  little 
role  in  business  TV 

continued  from  page  15 
conduct  four  technical  seminars  on  artifi¬ 
cial  intelligence.  One  broadcast  was 
viewed  by  65,000  potential  customers  in 
16  countries. 

“You  tell  me  any  other  way  we  can  con¬ 
tact  65,000  prospects  at  one  time,”  said  Al 
Bond,  TTs  manager  of  business  television. 
“This  series  has  helped  make  the  terms 
‘TT  and  ‘AT  synonomous  in  this  industry, 
which  is  an  important  subliminal  message 
for  us.” 

Cost  issue 

Users  of  business  television  get  these 
advantages  at  a  premium  because  the  tech¬ 
nology  is  expensive.  According  to  Bittner, 


receive-only  satellite  dishes  for  broadcasts 
cost,  on  average,  $10,000  each,  and  they 
must  be  installed  at  each  reception  site. 
Transmission  and  production  costs  for  an 
average  show  run  between  $30,000  and 
$40,000,  he  said. 

Given  these  costs,  it  seems  logical  for 
users  to  try  to  use  existing  satellite  net¬ 
works  for  business  television.  But,  for  a 
number  of  reasons,  this  is  seldom  done. 

Most  companies  do  not  want  to  inter¬ 
rupt  the  flow  of  data  communications  over 
a  satellite  link,  for  example,  for  video 
broadcasts. 

In  addition,  television  transmissions 
have  different  satellite  transponder  re¬ 
quirements  than  data  networks,  meaning 
companies  often  must  use  separate  uplink 
facilities  for  television  and  data  transmis¬ 
sions.  That  can  be  expensive. 


Tuning  television  networks  to  handle 
data  traffic  is  also  a  difficult  and  expensive 
technical  chore. 

Data  communications  satellite  dishes 
must  be  able  to  send  and  receive  informa¬ 
tion.  Rigging  television  receive-only  satel¬ 
lite  dishes  to  do  this  can  almost  double  the 
cost  of  the  dishes. 

Businesses  also  must  often  add  regional 
hubbing  stations  for  data  networks  that 
simply  are  not  needed  in  television  nets. 

Some  users  involved 

With  little  need  to  mix  business  TV  with 
other  communications,  most  companies 
leave  responsibility  for  managing  televi¬ 
sion  networks  with  professionals  who  are 
familiar  with  video  technology. 

But  some  network  managers,  commit¬ 
ted  to  improving  communications  in  their 


On  the  surface, 

all  earth  stations  are  not  alike. 
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Some  companies  would  like  you 
to  believe  there’s  really  no  differ¬ 
ence  between  one  earth  station 
and  another. 

Don’t  buy  it.  Because  there’s  a 
huge  void  between  ComStream’s 
StarLink  earth  station  and  all 
others. 

For  one  thing,  ComStream’s 
earth  station  costs  a  lot  less.  How¬ 
ever,  there’s  more  to  StarLink  than 
impressive  economics. 

It’s  also  the  highest  performing, 
fully-integrated  earth  station  out 
there.  By  far. 

Centered  around  the  industry’s  leading 
satellite  modem,  ComStream’s  StarLink 
earth  station  delivers  superior  performance, 
reliability  and  flexibility. 

Its  compact,  high-powered  radio  is  inte¬ 
grated  with  an  elegant  antenna  that’s  availa 
ble  in  a  variety  of  sizes.  This  design  affords 


ComStream 
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higher  transmission  rates  and  simpli¬ 
fied  installation. 

In  addition,  the  StarLink  earth 
station  offers  extensive  network 
management  including  local  and 
remote  monitor  and 
control  capability. 

And  no  other  earth  station  pro¬ 
vides  as  wide  a  range  of  data  rates  to 
precisely  fit  your  individual  require¬ 
ments.  Both  now,  and  into  the  future. 
Every  day,  ComStream  is  striving  to 
serve  your  data  transmission  needs 
better  by  developing  products  for  both 
point-to-point,  and  point- to-multipoint 
applications. 

If  you  want  to  know  more  about  the 
StarLink  series  of  earth  stations,  call 
ComStream  at  (619)  458-1800. 

We’ll  show  you  a  way  to  lower  your  data 
transmission  costs  that’s  truly  out  of 
this  world. 


ComStrea 


10070  Mesa  Rim  Road 
San  Diego,  CA  92121 
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firm,  have  taken  it  upon  themselves  to 
champion  the  use  of  video  technology. 

One  such  manager  is  Jim  Ellis,  vice- 
president  of  telecommunications  at  New 
York  Life  Insurance  Co.  Last  summer,  Ellis 
teamed  up  with  the  insurance  firm’s  vice- 
president  for  public  relations  to  success¬ 
fully  pitch  a  business  television  pilot  pro¬ 
gram  to  the  company’s  executive 
management  committee,  which  includes 
New  York  Life’s  chairman. 

The  four  shows  that  have  aired  so  far 
have  carried  live  question-and-answer 
training  sessions  for  insurance  agents  and 
seminars  explaining  New  York  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  products  to  potential  customers. 

When  Ellis  lobbied  for  the  series,  he  had 
been  at  the  insurance  company  only  seven 
months. 

‘  ‘I  felt  that  the  business  TV  system  n  eed- 
ed  someone  in  the  technology  department 
to  support  it,”  he  said.  “I  was  nervous 
about  selling  this  thing  to  the  board.  But  in 
the  end,  I  think  it  really  might  benefit  our 
company.”  □ 


Group  helps  firms 
get  more  from  nets 

continued  from  page  1 5 
about  improving  and  expanding  communi¬ 
cations  services.  This  year’s  conference 
will  be  held  March  19  to  22  at  the  Super- 
dome  in  New  Orleans. 

An  important  part  of  ENTELEC  confer¬ 
ences  is  the  technical  program,  in  which 
members  and  outside  vendors  are  invited 
to  present  technical  papers  in  four  major 
categories:  supervisory  control  and  data 
acquisition  equipment;  data  and  voice 
communications  technology;  radio  fre¬ 
quency  transmission  equipment;  and  mi¬ 
crowave  applications. 

Broadened  scope 

Lately,  ENTELEC  has  been  trying  to 
broaden  its  scope  by  focusing  more  on 
conventional  networking  technologies, 
such  as  T-l,  local  networks,  satellite  com¬ 
munications  and  Integrated  Services  Digi¬ 
tal  Network. 

For  the  past  two  years,  ENTELEC  has  of¬ 
fered  a  fall  seminar  to  address  specific  top¬ 
ics  in  data  and  voice  communications.  This 
year,  ENTELEC’s  seminar  will  focus  on  T-l 
carrier  systems  and  networking.  Previous 
seminars  have  addressed  very  small  aper¬ 
ture  terminal  satellite  systems  and  ISDN 
applications. 

According  to  Hoxworth,  ENTELEC 
members  are  becoming  interested  in  using 
T-l  networks  as  a  way  to  pare  communica¬ 
tions  costs.  T-l  facilities  have  recently 
dropped  in  price  and  become  more  eco¬ 
nomical  for  midsize  users,  he  said. 

In  addition,  as  oil  drilling  operations 
stray  farther  into  remote  sites,  communi¬ 
cations  managers  have  shown  great  inter¬ 
est  in  satellite  technology  such  as  VSATs. 

VSAT  dishes  provide  energy  companies 
with  a  lightweight,  mobile  communica¬ 
tions  unit  that  can  be  set  up  in  remote  oil 
drilling  locations  with  little  difficulty  or 
delay.  VSATs  may  replace  microwave  and 
two-way  radio  as  a  means  of  transmitting 
supervisory  control  data  from  remote  op¬ 
erations  to  central  offices. 

ISDN  holds  the  promise  of  providing 
high-quality  voice  and  data  communica¬ 
tions  in  remote  locations  where  compa¬ 
nies  cannot  justify  the  expense  of  building 
a  private  network. 

For  more  information  about  ENTELEC, 
write  to  the  organization  at  P.O.  Box 
795038,  Dallas,  Texas  75379,  or  call 
(214)  578-1900.  □ 
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PRODUCTS  &  SERVICES 

THE  LATEST  OFFERINGS  FROM  VENDORS  AND  CARRIERS 


Netronix  introduces 
plastic  fiber  LAN 

Interface  boards,  net  hubs  support  fiber  spans 
up  to  500-ft.  long,  speeds  up  to  2M  bit/sec. 


Worth  Noting 


ext  week: 

A  Telecom  Buyer’s 
Guide  looks  at  T-l  and 
T-3  multiplexers  and 
highlights  important 
differences  in  features 
and  functions. 


irst  Look 

■  Coastcom  introduces 
single-link  T-1  mux 

Coastcom  recently  intro¬ 
duced  a  low-end  T-l  multi¬ 
plexer  that  supports  a  single 
T-l  link  and  an  integral  data 
service  unit. 

Tim  III  connects  as  many  as 
eight  asynchronous  or  syn¬ 
chronous  data  channels  oper¬ 
ating  at  speeds  ranging  from 
2, 400  bit/sec  to  1 .54M  bit/sec 
to  a  single  T-l  line. 

The  multiplexer  also 
supports  adaptive  differen¬ 
tial  pulse  code  modulation 
boards,  which  digitize  voice  at 
32K  bit/sec  and  enable  users 
to  squeeze  two  voice  channels 
onto  a  single  64K  bit/sec  DSO. 

Tim  III  can  be  programmed 
to  support  a  number  of  differ¬ 
ent  configurations  automati¬ 
cally  at  different  times  of  the 
day.  The  multiplexer  supports 
both  Alternate  Mark  Inversion 
and  bipolar  eight  zero  code 
substitution  line-encoding 
techniques.  It  also  supports 
V.35,  RS-449  and  RS-232  in¬ 
terfaces. 

Tim  III  can  be  configured  to 
support  D4  or  extended  super¬ 
frame  (ESF)  framing  tech¬ 
niques.  ESF  provides  diagnos¬ 
tic  information  not  available 
with  D4.  An  optional  channel 
service  unit  (CSU)  supports 
remote  diagnostics. 

Tim  III  is  configured  from 
an  attached  terminal  using 
menu-driven  software.  The 
multiplexer  can  also  be  con¬ 
trolled  via  local  or  remote  IBM 
Personal  Computers  running 
Coastcom’s  NCC  II  or  NCC  III 
network  management  system 
software.  Tim  III  can  reside  in 
19-  or  23-in.  racks  and  will  be 
available  in  February  for 
$3,900.  That  price  includes  a 
CSU. 

Coastcom,  2312  Stanwell 
Drive,  P.O.  Box 27068,  Con¬ 
cord,  Calif.  94527,  or  call 
(415)  825-7500.  U 


Bridge  links 
AppleTalks, 
IBM  PCs 

By  Jim  Brown 

New  Products  Editor 

SAN  FRANCISCO  —  Shiva 
Corp.  used  the  recent  MacWorld 
Expo  here  to  announce  a  bridge 
that  links  Apple  Computer,  Inc. 
AppleTalk  local  networks  and 
software  that  enables  IBM  Per¬ 
sonal  Computer  users  to  dial  into 
AppleTalk  nets. 

Shiva’s  stand-alone  Tele- 
Bridge  attaches  to  an  AppleTalk 
network  and  supports  an  external 
modem.  The  product  works  with 
dial-up  or  leased  lines  and  sup¬ 
ports  an  asynchronous  data 
throughput  rate  of  between 
1 ,200  and  57. 6K  bit/sec. 

TeleBridge  runs  Shiva’s  Dial- 
In  Network  Access  software  to  es¬ 
tablish  connections  between 
TeleBridges.  The  bridge  main¬ 
tains  a  directory  of  remote  Apple- 
Talk  devices. 

To  use  the  product,  local  Mac¬ 
intosh  users  select  the  device 
they  want  to  access  and  the  Tele- 
Bridge  dials  the  remote  Apple- 


By  Jim  Brown 

New  Products  Editor 

WOODCLIFF  LAKE,  N.J.  — 
Timeplex,  Inc.  recently  intro¬ 
duced  two  boards  that  enable  its 
Link  family  of  T-l  multiplexers  to 
support  several  new  features,  in¬ 
cluding  subrate  data  multiplexing 
and  switched  56K  bit/sec  data 
services. 

The  boards  were  announced  in 
conjunction  with  Timeplex’s  in¬ 
troduction  of  fractional  T-l  sup¬ 
port  (“Timeplex  to  support  new 
T-l  service,”  NW,  Jan.  1 6,  and 
“Fractional  T-l  high  on  many  us¬ 
ers’  lists,”  NW,  Jan.  23).  Time¬ 
plex  also  announced  it  has  in¬ 
creased  the  number  of  nodes  a 
single  Link-based  network  can 
support,  from  160  to  252. 

The  new  Subrate  Channel  Pro¬ 
cessor  board  enables  a  Link  mul¬ 
tiplexer  to  support  digital  data 
service  links  composed  of  several 
lower  speed  circuits. 

The  Subrate  Channel  Proces¬ 
sor  board  demultiplexes  the  digi¬ 
tal  data  service  circuit  into  five 
channels.  It  also  supports  a  sec¬ 
ondary  channel  capability  that 
enables  a  digital  data  service  cir¬ 
cuit  to  support  diagnostics. 

Timeplex’s  other  new  board, 
the  Quad  Synchronous  Processor 
(QSP),  has  four  ports  and  can  be 
configured  to  support  any  of  four 


Talk  network.  Once  connected, 
the  local  Macintosh  acts  as  if  it 
were  attached  to  the  remote  net¬ 
work. 

TeleBridge  supports  only  one 
AppleTalk  link  at  a  time,  but  mul¬ 
tiple  TeleBridges  can  be  attached 
to  the  same  AppleTalk  network. 

TeleBridge  also  runs  Shiva’s 
Internet  Manager  software.  The 
program  displays  the  location 
and  status  of  every  remote  Apple- 
Talk  device  that  is  accessible  via 
TeleBridge.  Network  administra¬ 
tors  can  use  the  program  to  estab¬ 
lish  passwords  that  users  would 
need  to  access  remote  AppleTalk 
networks. 

Shiva’s  DOS  Dial-In  software 
runs  on  DOS-based  IBM  Personal 
Computers  equipped  with  a  dial¬ 
up  or  leased-line  asynchronous 
modem  operating  at  up  to  19-2K 
bit/sec.  It  enables  Personal  Com¬ 
puter  users  to  dial  into  a  Shiva 
NetModem,  NetSerial  or  Tele¬ 
Bridge  —  which  act  as  gateways 
—  on  AppleTalk  networks . 

Available  now,  TeleBridge 
sells  for  $499-  Single-user  ver¬ 
sions  of  DOS  Dial-In  sell  for  $99 
each  and  are  expected  to  ship  lat¬ 
er  this  quarter. 

Shiva  can  be  reached  by  writ¬ 
ing  to  1 5  5  Second  St. ,  Cambridge, 
Mass.  02141,  or  by  calling  (617) 
864-8500.  □ 


new  features.  The  board  supports 
RS-  2  3  2-C,  V.  3  5  and  RS-4  2  2  inter¬ 
faces. 

The  QSP  board  enables  a  Link 
node  to  access  central  office- 
based  switched  56K  bit/sec  data 
services.  The  board  uses  64K 
bit/sec  DSO  channels  to  transmit 
56K  bit/sec  data  channels  to  a 
central  office  via  T-l  lines.  The 
central  office  strips  the  DSO  chan¬ 
nels  supporting  56K  bit/sec  data 
and  completes  the  call  via  the 
switched  network. 

The  switched  56K  bit/sec  data 
service  access  feature  lets  users 
establish  dial-up  56K  bit/sec  digi¬ 
tal  links  with  remote  locations  at 
a  lower  price  than  dedicated  56K 
bit/sec  lines.  The  feature  can  also 
be  used  to  back  up  microwave  cir¬ 
cuits. 

In  addition,  the  QSP  can  be 
configured  to  support  a  broad¬ 
cast/polling  feature  that  enables 
a  Link  node  to  simulate  a  multi¬ 
drop  line.  For  example,  a  front- 
end  processor  attached  to  one 
port  of  a  central-site  Link  node 
can  poll  devices  attached  to  sev¬ 
eral  different  ports  on  a  remote 
Link  node.  Previously,  those  re¬ 
mote  devices  had  to  be  connected 
to  a  single  Link  node  port  via  a 
port-sharing  unit. 

With  a  QSP,  a  Link  node 
( continued  on  page  35 ) 


By  Wayne  Eckerson 

Staff  Writer 

PETALUMA,  Calif.  —  Netronix 
recently  introduced  one  of  the  in¬ 
dustry’s  first  plastic  fiber-optic 
local  networks. 

Called  FiberStar  PC,  the  star- 
configured  network  consists  of 
personal  computer  interface 
boards  and  net  hubs  that  support 
plastic  fiber  spans  up  to  500-ft. 
long.  FiberStar  PC  also  supports 
glass  fiber  when  segments  longer 
than  500  feet  are  needed. 

The  Ethernet-like  network 
supports  as  many  as  240  IBM- 
compatible  personal  computers 
at  speeds  up  to  2M  bit/sec.  The 
network  runs  Novell,  Inc.’s 
NetWare,  IBM’s  Network  Basic 
I/O  System  and  the  Transmission 
Control  Protocol/Internet  Proto¬ 
col.  No  formal  standards  have 
been  developed  for  plastic  fiber 
local  networks,  although  some 
analysts  said  standards  will  be 
forthcoming  sometime  in  the 
next  several  years. 

Until  now,  plastic  fiber  could 
not  support  links  more  than  50- 
ft.  long.  But  by  shooting  more 
light  through  the  fiber  and  im¬ 
proving  the  design  of  amplifiers, 
detectors  and  connectors,  Net¬ 
ronix  increased  that  distance  by 
10  times. 

Plastic  fiber  offers  local  net¬ 
work  users  several  advantages, 
according  to  the  company.  It  pro¬ 
vides  better  protection  against 
eavesdropping  and  electromag¬ 
netic  interference  than  twisted¬ 
pair  wire  or  coaxial  cable,  and  it  is 
more  pliable  and  easier  to  install 
than  glass  fiber. 

“FiberStar  PC  was  designed  so 
that  a  user  could  set  up  the  net¬ 
work  and  install  the  plastic  fiber 
segments  without  hiring  special¬ 
ized  installers,”  said  Netronix 
President  Arthur  Jopling.  Jopling 
said  a  user  could  install  or  repair 
a  plastic  segment  in  a  matter  of 
minutes. 

“Plastic  fiber  will  be  an  attrac¬ 
tive  option  for  small  work  groups 
located  on  a  single  floor  or  where 
fiber  is  a  network  requirement 
because  of  data  security  needs,” 
said  Richard  Villars,  an  analyst 
with  International  Data  Corp.,  a 
market  research  firm  in  Framing¬ 
ham,  Mass. 

Villars  said  he  thinks  plastic  fi¬ 
ber  is  much  easier  to  tap  than 
glass  and  should  eventually  be¬ 
come  the  low-cost  alternative  to 
glass  in  local  net  environments. 

In  two  years,  Jopling  said, 
plastic  fiber  will  be  able  to  sup¬ 
port  throughput  speeds  of  10M 


bit/sec  at  distances  greater  than 
500  feet.  He  also  said  that  speeds 
of  50M  bit/sec  are  a  distinct  pos¬ 
sibility  in  the  foreseeable  future. 

Network  configuration 

In  the  FiberStar  PC’s  topology, 
fiber-optic  hubs  are  used  to  sup¬ 
port  clusters  of  personal  comput¬ 
ers.  Each  hub  serves  as  the  net¬ 
work  controller  and  transceiver 
for  as  many  as  16  personal  com¬ 
puters  or  other  fiber  hubs.  The 
hubs  regenerate  optical  signals, 
thereby  increasing  the  distances 
the  network  can  span. 

Netronix  PC  Optical  Fiber  LAN 
adapter  boards,  which  are  insert- 


Jopling  said  a  user 
could  install  or  repair  a 
plastic  segment  in  a 
matter  of  minutes. 
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ed  into  each  computer  on  the  net¬ 
work,  transform  electrical  sig¬ 
nals  from  the  computer  into  light 
pulses  and  back  again. 

A  central  fiber  hub  usually  lo¬ 
cated  in  a  wiring  closet  supports 
fiber  links  to  as  many  as  1 5  net¬ 
work  hubs.  All  data  traffic  is  rout¬ 
ed  from  network  hubs  to  the  cen¬ 
tral  hub  and  back  out  to 
individual  nodes  on  the  network. 
The  central  hub  also  supports  a 
dedicated  link  to  a  network  man¬ 
agement  system. 

FiberStar  PC  can  be  connected 
to  Ethernet,  AT&T’s  Starlan  and 
broadband  local  networks  using 
media-independent  bridges  sup¬ 
plied  by  Netronix. 

Initial  demand  for  FiberStar 
PC  will  come  from  government 
agencies  that  require  a  high  level 
of  data  security  such  as  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Intelligence  Agency  and  the 
Department  of  Defense,  Jopling 
said. 

He  also  expects  to  sell  to  man¬ 
ufacturing  plants,  electrical  pow¬ 
er  plants  and  hospitals  that  are 
unable  to  run  twisted-pair  or  co¬ 
axial  networks  because  of  elec¬ 
tromagnetic  interference  caused 
by  operating  machinery,  he  said. 

Adapter  boards  for  the  Fiber- 
Star  PC  network  are  priced  be¬ 
tween  $595  and  $895,  and  the 
1 6-port  fiber-optic  hubs  cost 
$2,195.  All  products  are  avail¬ 
able  now.  □ 


Timeplex  boards  upgrade 
Link  T-l  multiplexer  line 
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NETWORK  MAINTENANCE 


BY  JEFFREY  KAPLAN 


NetworkWmld 


Self-reliance 
implies  user 
dissatisfaction 

A  recent  Network  World  article  discussed  the  growing 
reluctance  of  communications  managers  to  discuss  their  net¬ 
work  budgets  and  internal  operations  with  outsiders  (“Commu¬ 
nications  budgets  gain  trade-secret  status,”  NW,  Dec.  19)-  The 
article  suggested  that  the  reason  for  managers’  reticence  was 
the  growing  recognition  that  their  communications  facilities  are 
important  competitive  assets  that  they  can  no  longer  take  for 
granted  or  proudly  display  for  all  to  see. 

An  important  by-product  of  this  trend  is  the  decision  by 
many  users  to  take  greater  responsibility  for  managing  and 
maintaining  their  own  networks.  A  1988  survey  by  The 
Ledgeway  Group,  Inc.  of  more  than  600  communications 

managers  from  Fortune 
1,000  companies  revealed 
that  many  of  those  compa¬ 
nies  have  opted  to  maintain 
their  own  networks.  Commu¬ 
nications  managers  still  rely 
on  vendors  for  traditional 
remedial  maintenance  and 
equipment  repair.  However, 
the  managers  surveyed  indi¬ 
cated  that  they  expect  to 
increase  the  portion  of  their 
network  budgets  dedicated  to 
in-house  staff  salaries  during 
the  next  two  years  while  decreasing  expenditures  for  outside 
network  support  services. 

A  basic  reason  for  this  shift  is  that  users  are  frustrated  with 
the  service  and  support  that  vendors  provide.  Many  vendors  do 
not  have  well-managed  sendee  programs  that  respond  quickly 
when  a  user’s  network  is  in  trouble.  Even  more  vendors  lack 
sufficient  field  service  personnel  to  staff  their  customer  support 
operations.  As  a  result,  users  cannot  rely  on  vendors. 

The  high  turnover  rate  among  field  service  personnel  creates 
another  problem.  Each  time  a  new  field  sendee  agent  is 
assigned  to  an  account,  the  user  must  familiarize  the  technician 
with  the  specific  aspects  of  the  company’s  network  facilities. 
Often,  just  as  the  service  agent  becomes  familiar  with  the  user’s 
operations,  he  will  move  on  to  a  different  vendor  for  a  sizable 
salary  increase.  And  the  user  must  train  another  agent. 

In  addition,  managers  are  often  dissatisfied  with  the  level  of 
training  that  field  technicians  receive  in  business  applications 
and  multivendor  integration.  Generally,  service  agents  are 
trained  to  fix  boxes,  not  to  solve  users’  networking  problems. 

Because  of  this  environment,  users  are  taking  the  bull  by  the 
horns  and  investing  in  their  own  technical  support  staffs.  This 
trend  could  have  serious  consequences  for  vendors,  for  whom 
the  service  business  has  been  a  major  source  of  revenue.  Many 
vendors  are  already  feeling  the  effects  of  the  ‘Maytag  repairman 
syndrome’  that  exists  in  the  industry  today.  And  now  users  are 
threatening  to  take  more  business  away  from  their  vendors. 
Customer  self-service  currently  represents  nearly  30%  of  all 
network  support  sendees  provided  today.  And  this  figure  could 
increase  if  current  conditions  continue. 

What  can  vendors  do  to  prevent  this?  Invest  in  service 
organizations.  Pay  competitive  salaries  and  provide  comprehen¬ 
sive  training  that  focuses  on  business  applications  and  multiven¬ 
dor  integration  issues.  Treat  the  user  as  a  full  partner  rather 
than  as  a  captive  hostage. 

Vendors  must  realize  that  users  are  becoming  more  sophisti¬ 
cated  and  have  greater  resources  at  their  disposal.  Unless 
vendors  work  to  regain  users’  confidence,  they  are  going  to  lose 
more  of  their  sendee  business  to  the  users  themselves.  □ 

Kaplan  is  director  of  networks  and  professional  services 
for  The  Ledgeway  Group,  Inc.,  a  consulting  firm  in 
Lexington,  Mass. 
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EDITORIAL 


AT&T  manipulates  the 
system  to  its  advantage 


Forced  to  contend  with  con¬ 
tinued  regulation  in  an  increas¬ 
ingly  competitive  market,  AT&T 
is  pushing  the  tariff  process  be¬ 
yond  the  limits  of  reason  in  an 
effort  to  gain  greater  market 
freedom.  Although  it  is  techni¬ 
cally  playing  by  the  rules,  AT&T 
is,  in  effect,  taking  the  law  into 
its  own  hands. 

The  carrier’s  arsenal  of  stra¬ 
tegic  tariffs  —  Tariff  12,  Tariff 
15  and  now  Tariff  16  —  give 
AT&T  the  freedom  to  decide 
when  it  can  go  off  the  rate  card 
in  competitive  situations.  This  is 
the  antithesis  of  conventional 
regulation. 

Whether  you  agree  with 
AT&T’s  tactics  or  not,  it’s  hard 
to  fault  the  carrier’s  efforts  be¬ 
cause  it  has  the  tacit  approval  of 
the  Federal  Communications 
Commission:  The  FCC  hasn’t 
ruled  on  the  legality  of  any  of 
the  strategic  tariffs,  even  though 
Tariffs  1 2  and  1 5  have  been  in 
limbo  for  months. 

Until  the  FCC  tells  it  other¬ 
wise,  AT&T  is  free  to  propose 
these  tariffs  to  users.  In  fact,  Jo¬ 
seph  Nacchio,  vice-president  of 
AT&T’s  Business  Markets 
Group,  said  at  a  recent  briefing 
that  the  company  may  file  up  to 
200  Tariff  12s  this  year. 

Nacchio  pledged  that  AT&T 
will  use  the  tariff  process  to 
compete  aggressively  until  the 
yoke  of  regulation  is  lifted.  The 
carrier  argues  that  the  long-dis¬ 
tance  market  is  now  competi¬ 
tive;  therefore,  AT&T  should  no 
longer  be  considered  dominant. 

As  evidence  of  the  competi¬ 
tive  environment,  AT&T  lost 


some  $100  million  in  corporate 
accounts  last  year,  Nacchio  said. 
Just  recently,  AT&T  was  re¬ 
placed  as  the  primary  carrier  for 
Zenith  Electronics  Corp.,  which 
represented  roughly  $  1  million 
a  year  in  business. 

Competitors  argue  that  the 
company  is  still  growing. 
“AT&T  still  has  70%  of  the  inter- 
LATA  market,  and  the  number  of 
minutes  it  carries  continues  to 
increase,”  claims  Leon  Kesten- 


Given  AT&T’s 
promise  to  use  the  tariff 
process  to  achieve  its 
goals,  what  can  we 
expect?  A  Tariff  17?  A 
Tariff  18,  19  and  20? 

▲  ▲A 


baum,  a  lawyer  for  US  Sprint 
Communications  Co.  “The  de¬ 
crease  in  market  share  AT&T 
has  experienced  is  a  natural  con¬ 
sequence  of  opening  the  market 
to  competition.” 

Perspective  is  everything. 
From  AT&T’s  vantage  point,  it  is 
discriminatory  to  manage  the 
game  using  two  rule  books. 
What  distinguishes  a  competi¬ 
tive  market  from  one  dominated 
by  a  single  player? 

Although  resolving  that  ques¬ 
tion  would  not  lead  to  harmony, 
it  would  help  settle  the  industry 


by  establishing  a  reference  point 
that  regulators  could  use  to  eval¬ 
uate  carrier  attempts  to  manipu¬ 
late  the  system  to  their  advan¬ 
tage. 

Given  AT&T’s  promise  to  use 
the  tariff  process  to  achieve  its 
goals,  what  can  we  expect?  A 
Tariff  17?  A  Tariff  18, 19  and  20? 
The  recent  filing  of  Tariff  16, 
which  would  allow  AT&T  to  pro¬ 
vide  special  rates  to  certain  gov¬ 
ernment  users,  showed  that  the 
company  is  wary  of  putting  all 
its  eggs  in  one  basket. 

Although  each  passing  day 
makes  it  less  likely  that  the  FCC 
will  reject  the  controversial  tar¬ 
iffs,  it  is  still  too  risky  for  AT&T 
to  funnel  too  many  major  ac¬ 
counts  into  them.  Besides  pro¬ 
viding  redundancy  of  sorts,  mul¬ 
tiple  tariffs  further  AT&T’s  aim 
of  keeping  competitors  on  the 
defensive. 

While  AT&T  has  had  some 
luck  using  the  tariff  process  to 
gain  a  degree  of  freedom,  its  ef¬ 
forts  fall  far  short  of  the  free¬ 
dom  it  would  gain  if  the  regula¬ 
tions  were  lifted  altogether.  The 
tariff  process,  after  all,  is  still 
slow  and  ponderous.  The  com¬ 
pany  lost  $7.5  million  in  busi¬ 
ness  last  year  when  a  customer 
jumped  ship  because  of  delays 
regarding  Tariff  15.  Other  cus¬ 
tomers  could  follow  suit. 

But  the  FCC  is  awaiting  its 
marching  orders  from  the  Bush 
administration  and  is  unlikely  to 
reject  the  tariffs.  Unless  a  more 
decisive  commission  is  put  in 
place,  expect  to  see  AT&T  trot 
out  lots  of  Tariff  1 2  and  Tariff  1 5 
deals  this  year.  □ 
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OPINIONS 


THE  PRACTICE  OF  ENGINEERING 


BY  DANIEL  MCDEVITT 

Ignorance  and  incompetence 
plague  users  and  vendors 


The  editorial  “Ignorance  is 
no  excuse  for  incompetent  sales 
support”  (NW,  May  9,  1988) 
and  Jim  Innes’  rebuttal,  “Igno¬ 
rance  is  no  excuse  for  vendor 
abuse”  (NW,  Aug.  15,  1988) 
both  missed  an  important  point. 
Both  communications  users  and 
vendors  can  be  guilty  of  incom¬ 
petence  —  and  its  traveling 
companion,  ignorance  —  when 
it  comes  to  fulfilling  users’  oper¬ 
ating  needs  and  applying  com¬ 
munications,  computer  and  con¬ 
trol  technology. 

Too  many  vendor  represen¬ 
tatives  don’t  know  their  own 
equipment  specifications,  much 
less  the  complexities  of  network 
interaction.  Few  users  know  a 
key  set  from  a  modem.  When  in¬ 
competent  and  ignorant  users 
and  vendors  meet,  problems  are 
bound  to  result. 

Why  is  there  so  much  incom¬ 
petence  regarding  communica¬ 
tions,  computer  and  control  sys¬ 
tem  applications  —  especially 
in  networking?  It  seems  that  al¬ 
though  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  people  are  working  in  com¬ 
munications  and  computer  sales 
and  operations,  few  have  actual¬ 
ly  applied  the  technology. 

One  source  of  the  problem  is 
that  very  few  vendors  and  users 
have  engineered  the  systems 
they  sell  or  use.  Systems  engi¬ 
neering  specialists  from  AT&T 
Bell  Laboratories  and  IBM  — 
probably  less  than  1 ,000  people 
at  peak  periods  —  performed  all 
the  application  engineering  for 
their  sales  staffs  and  users. 

But  now,  most  of  these  com¬ 
petent  application  designers 
have  retired  and  are  in  consult¬ 
ing  engineering,  or  they  are  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  few  big  users  that 
can  afford  them. 

Another  problem  is  that 
sales,  by  their  very  nature,  are 
adversarial  transactions.  The 
vendor  is  trying  to  sell  whatever 
it  can  at  the  highest  price  it  can 
to  make  the  highest  profit.  The 
best  way  to  keep  competition 
out  is  to  do  as  Ma  Bell  did  in  the 
old  monopoly  days:  Do  the  ap¬ 
plication  engineering  yourself. 

Another,  easier  way  for  ven¬ 
dors  to  lock  out  the  competition 
is  to  latch  onto  an  ignorant  user. 
The  unwitting  user  goes  like  a 
lamb  to  slaughter,  following  the 

McDevitt  is  president  of 
Progress  Engineering,  a  com¬ 
munications,  computer  and 
control  application  engineer¬ 
ing  company  in  Tulsa,  Okla. 


vendor  the  way  a  teenager  might 
follow  a  used  car  salesman. 

The  user,  on  the  other  hand, 
wants  to  purchase  a  suitable  ap¬ 
plication  at  the  lowest  cost  pos¬ 
sible.  Because  of  this,  users  of¬ 
ten  set  themselves  up  as  victims 
of  predatory  sales  pitches.  They 
are  after  so-called  “free”  appli¬ 
cation  engineering,  for  which 
they  expect  to  spend  nothing 
more  than  a  few  hours  of  their 
time. 

Add  up  the  incompetence  and 
ignorance  on  both  sides  of  this 
transaction,  plus  the  fact  that 
few  vendors  can  supply  the  total 
system  package  and  so  must 


▼  ▼  hen  incompetent 
and  ignorant  users  and 
vendors  meet,  problems 
are  bound  to  result. 

AAA 


specify  someone  else’s  equip¬ 
ment  or  service,  and  then  add  in 
the  pressure  on  both  sides.  It’s  a 
wonder  the  courts  aren’t  even 
more  jammed  with  complaints. 

As  Innes  pointed  out,  con¬ 
stant  education  of  both  users 
and  vendors  is  the  remedy  for 
incompetence  and  ignorance. 
But  the  education  necessary  to 
resolve  this  situation  is  three¬ 
fold: 

■  Users,  realize  there  ain’t  no 
such  thing  as  a  free  lunch.  Cave¬ 
at  Emptor! 

■  Vendors,  when  you  offer  to  — 
or  actually  do  —  survey,  investi¬ 
gate,  analyze,  consult,  evaluate, 
design  or  plan  any  user’s  com¬ 
munications,  computer  or  con¬ 
trol  application,  realize  that  you 
are  offering  to  practice  —  or  are 
practicing  —  engineering.  And 
practicing  engineering  without  a 
license  is  illegal  in  every  state 
and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

■  Users  and  vendors,  realize 
that  if  you  refuse  to  educate 
yourselves,  you  deserve  exactly 
what  you  get  from  these  transac¬ 
tions.  In  most  cases,  the  user 
gets  an  overpriced,  less-than-ad- 
equate  system  and,  in  some 
cases,  a  totally  inoperable  mess. 

The  recent  fiasco  in  which  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
invested  $20  million  in  a  phone 
network  that  initially  was  inop¬ 
erable  comes  readily  to  mind. 


And  in  the  long  run,  the  vendor 
fails  to  get  enough  of  the  super- 
profitable  sales  to  pay  for  the 
wasted  “free”  engineering,  and 
it  opens  itself  up  to  all  kinds  of 
legal  actions  for  fraud  and  con¬ 
tract  noncompliance. 

Were  the  vendors’  supposed¬ 
ly  “professional  engineering” 
staffs  cited  in  Innes’  examples  of 
a  chemical  firm  and  regional 
utility  company  licensed?  Proba¬ 
bly  not.  Were  the  vendors  li¬ 
censed  to  practice  engineering? 
Probably  not.  Were  the  laws  on 
the  practice  of  engineering  bro¬ 
ken?  Probably. 

Is  it  realistic  to  expect  users 
to  keep  on  top  of  technology  de¬ 
spite  rapid  change  and  burgeon¬ 
ing  complexity  and  to  know 
their  business  and  how  their  net¬ 
work  relates  to  it  thoroughly? 
Definitely  not. 

How  can  anyone  possibly  ex¬ 
pect  a  user  to  retain  a  competent 
application  system  design  engi¬ 
neer  for  the  occasional  network 
implementation,  addition  or 
change?  Even  if  a  user  could  af¬ 
ford  such  an  application  engi¬ 
neer,  how  could  that  engineer 
hope  to  stay  abreast  of  technol¬ 
ogy  without  constantly  perform¬ 
ing  application  engineering  on  a 
multiplicity  of  systems  with  var¬ 
ied  purposes?  What  application 
engineer  worth  his  salt  would 
stay  with  a  company  under  such 
restrictive  conditions? 

Until  incompetent,  ignorant 
and  greedy  users  and  vendors 
understand  that  there  are  com¬ 
petent  application  engineers 
who  provide  users  with  techni¬ 
cal  expertise,  are  regulated  by 
state  and  federal  agencies,  and 
work  for  a  multitude  of  clients 
with  different  applications,  the 
current  proliferation  of  low  pro¬ 
ductivity,  wasted  time  and  mon¬ 
ey,  inoperable  systems,  dam¬ 
aged  careers,  lost  customers  and 
bankruptcies  will  persist. 

Please,  users  and  vendors 
alike:  Don’t  heed  this  advice! 
The  fees  are  much  bigger  on  ap¬ 
plication  repair  and  rescue  engi¬ 
neering  than  they  are  when  we 
engineers  are  called  in  at  the  be¬ 
ginning.  And  the  fees  are  even 
larger  when  we  serve  as  expert 
witnesses  in  damage  suits. 

We  make  a  very  good  living  as 
system  application  engineers, 
repairing  the  damage  done  in 
organization  after  organization 
by  the  incompetent  and  igno¬ 
rant  do-it-yourself  user  and  the 
equally  inept,  and  often  unscru¬ 
pulous,  vendor.  □ 
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BY  FRANK  AND  TROISE 
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LETTERS 


E-mail  offering  clarified 

We  read  with  interest  the 
article  regarding  electronic 
mail  offerings  in  your  Dec.  5 
issue  (“E-mail  systems  feature 
gateways,  fax  capability”). 

The  article  provided  a  com¬ 
prehensive,  fair  overview  of 
the  E-mail  market,  and  it  was 
surely  helpful  to  prospective 
and  present  users  of  this  tech¬ 
nology. 

It  did,  however,  mention 
that  McDonnell  Douglas'  E- 
mail  product,  OnTyme,  had  a 
minimum  monthly  charge  of 
$300  per  user. 

This  is  misleading,  since 
the  actual  charge  is  $300  per 
account.  With  many  OnTyme 
accounts  numbering  in  the 
thousands  of  users,  the  point 


is  not  insignificant. 

We  appreciate  the  opportu¬ 
nity  to  clear  up  this  matter 
and  hope  that  you  continue 
your  excellent  coverage  of  this 
blossoming  industry. 

Steven  Eng 
OnTyme  product  manager 
McDonnell  Douglas 
Applied  Communications 
Systems  Co. 

San  Jose,  Calif. 

Network  World  welcomes 
letters  from  its  readers. 

Letters  should  be  typed, 
double-spaced  and  sent  to 
Editor,  Network  World,  375 
Cochituate  Road,  Box  9171, 
Framingham,  Mass.  01701. 

Letters  may  be  edited  for 
space  and  clarity. 


HAVE  YOU  EVER  WONDERED  what  it  would  feel  like  to  be 
on  the  best-seller  list?  To  be  nationally  famous?  You  can  get 
that  feeling  by  writing  a  guest  column  for  Network  World  s 
Opinions  pages.  Become  the  Stephen  King  of  voice  and  data 
communications. 

Columns  should  be  timely,  opinionated,  literate,  thoughtful 
and  accurate. 

Manuscripts  should  be  letter-quality,  double-spaced  and 
between  600  and  900  words  in  length.  Disk  or  modem 
submissions  are  preferred. 

If  you’d  like  to  write  a  column,  contact  Steve  Moore,  features 
editor.  Network  World,  Box  9171,  Framingham.  Mass.  01701, 
or  call  (508)  820-2543,  ext.  73 2. 
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McDonalds  faced  a  challenge.  They  were 
spending  too  much  time  and  resources 
maintaining  21  different  communications 
networks,  rather  than  on  what  they  do  best: 
selling  hamburgers. 

And  McDonalds  is  growing  at  the  rate  of 
one  new  restaurant  every  17  hours. 

As  Bonnie  Kos,  McDonalds  VP  for  facili¬ 
ties  and  systems,  put  it,  “We  had  to  adapt  a 
single  approach  to  all  our  communications 
that  not  only  got  rid  of  all  our  network 
spaghetti,  but  allowed  us  easy  connectivity 
and  communications  between  computers 
that  use  different  protocols.” 

The  approach  they  chose  was  ISDN. 

Ameritechs  Illinois  Bell,  in  conjunction 
with  AT&T  Network  Systems,  and  using 
a  5ESS®  switch,  used  ISDN  to  allow 
McDonalds  to  migrate  to  a  single,  inte¬ 
grated,  all-digital  network. 

So  now,  McDonalds  sends  integrated 
voice  and  data  over  an  ordinary  telephone 
line.  Turning  every  work  station  into  an 
information  center,  while  minimizing  costs 
and  gaining  greater  network  control. 

But,  the  advantages  of  ISDN  go  beyond 
simplifying  and  connecting  McDonalds 
communications  network. 

ISDN  will  soon  allow  the  com¬ 
pany  to  access  more  current  mar¬ 
ket  data,  quickly  track  product 
promotions,  streamline  inventory 
control  and  reduce  administration 
workloads.  All  this  means  more 
time  to  spend  one-on-one  with 
the  most  important  part  of 
McDonalds  business— the 
customer. 

Even  now,  McDonalds  is  using  such 
advanced  ISDN  features  as  calling  number 
identification,  electronic  director};  and 
high-speed,  high-quality  facsimile  transmis¬ 
sion  without  dedicated  lines. 

As  Bonnie  Kos  summed  it  up,  “ISDN  is 
letting  us  do  a  lot  more  with  a  lot  less.” 


The  Future’s  on  the  Line. 


At  AT&T  we  believe  that’s  where  the 
future  lies  for  every  company— doing  more 
with  less.  ISDN  helps  accomplish  that  today 
and  helps  pave  the  path  to  a  larger  vision: 
Universal  Information  Services— a  world  of 
services  available  on  demand. 


AT&T 

The  right  choice. 


ILLUSTRATION  ®  1 989  TOM  BARRETT 
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STATE  GOVERNMENT 

Doing  more 
with  less 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  1 
mentvendors.  In  many  states,  the 
government  is  the  largest  tele¬ 
communications  user. 

Many  state  governments, 
however,  do  not  have  a  cohesive 
approach  to  managing  their  tele¬ 
communications  systems.  But  re¬ 
cent  events  have  forced  them  to 
reexamine  their  situations. 

State  telecommunications 
managers  are  now  faced  with  the 
following  challenges: 

■  Cost  reductions.  Most  state 
governments  are  looking  for  re¬ 
ductions  in  funding  for  noncriti- 
cal  functions.  They  are  slashing 
travel  budgets,  and  one  New  En¬ 
gland  state  recently  stopped 
printing  maps  and  telephone  di¬ 
rectories  as  a  cost-cutting  mea¬ 
sure. 

■  Freeze  in  capital  expendi¬ 
tures.  The  mood  of  most  state 
legislatures  is  to  avoid  any  new 
capital  expenditures  and  to  mini¬ 
mize  capital  outlays  for  anything 
as  esoteric  as  networking. 

■  Personnel  reductions.  Many 
states  are  reducing  their  work 
forces,  slowing  promotions  and 
limiting  overall  cost-of-living 

Marsan  is  a  senior  consul¬ 
tant  and  Held  is  a  principal 
with  Network  Strategies,  Ernst 
and  Whinney’s  telecommuni¬ 
cations  consulting  practice  lo¬ 
cated  in  Fairfax,  Va. 


raises  in  an  effort  to  keep  costs 
down.  This  tends  to  make  it  even 
more  difficult  for  states  to  retain 
critical  telecommunications  pro¬ 
fessionals. 

■  Legal  and  liability  issues. 

The  failure  of  a  state  government 
telecommunications  system  can 


lead  to  legal  action  against  the 
state  itself.  The  failure  of  a  law 
enforcement  network,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  can  endanger  officers  or 
cause  slow  response  to  emergen¬ 
cies,  and  the  state  could  be  held 
liable  for  any  resulting  injuries. 

The  net  result  of  these  trends 
is  that  state  telecommunications 
managers  are  being  asked  to  do 
more  with  less  —  to  provide  bet¬ 
ter  service  to  more  locations 
while  spending  less  money  and 
using  smaller  staffs.  In  most 
cases,  the  only  way  to  achieve 
these  rather  contradictory  goals 
is  to  implement  improved  net¬ 
work  technology. 

Current  uses 

State  governments  currently 
use  networking  to  provide  many 
services  effectively  to  residents. 

One  instance  in  which  most 
residents  encounter  state  govern¬ 
ment  networks  is  when  they  get 
their  vehicle  titles  or  driver’s  li¬ 
cense.  The  Department  of  Motor 
Vehicles  in  each  state  must  main¬ 
tain  huge  data  bases  of  motor  ve¬ 
hicle  license  holders,  restrictions 
and  renewal  dates,  and  must  be 
able  to  retrieve  this  information 
in  real  time. 

Slow  responses  to  data  base 
inquiries  (which,  unfortunately, 
are  the  norm)  often  make  trips  to 
the  Department  of  Motor  Vehicles 
( continued  on  page  24 ) 


Deficits  and  budget  cuts  are  forcing 
states  to  find  creative  uses 
for  telecommunications. 
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DOING  MORE  WITH  LESS 


ies  throughout  the  state.  This  network  is  an 
attempt  to  produce  a  more  educated  work 
force.  Intelenet  provides  T-l  and  56K  bit/ 
sec  service  to  locations  in  Indiana  that  oth¬ 
erwise  would  not  have  seen  high-capacity 
digital  service  for  another  decade. 

In  New  York,  the  State  University  of 
New  York  (SUNY)  is  planning  to  connect 
64  state-funded  campuses  and  32  commu¬ 
nity  colleges  using  EmpireNet,  a  statewide, 
high-capacity  digital  backbone  net  de¬ 
signed  to  consolidate  the  state’s  various 
networks. 

“The  idea  is  to  overcome  geography  as 
a  barrier,”  says  Charles  Blunt,  deputy  vice- 
chancellor  of  automated  information  sys¬ 
tems  for  SUNY.  “We  can  use  electronic 
mail  and  videoconferencing  to  reduce  the 
time  and  money  university  officials  lose 
when  traveling  to  and  from  meetings.” 

Eventually,  EmpireNet  may  be  used  to 
broadcast  classes  to  several  campuses  on 
demand. 

“We  have  the  philosophy  that  all  SUNY 
students  should  have  access  to  all  the  best 
computers,  libraries  and  lecturers  within 
the  SUNY  system,”  Blunt  says. 

In  addition  to  education,  welfare  and 
law-related  applications,  network  technol¬ 
ogy  is  helping  state  governments  generate 
revenue  through  lotteries.  In  the  past  year 
alone,  jackpots  of  more  than  $40  million 
were  distributed  in  Florida,  California, 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  As  the  grand 
prizes  in  these  lotteries  grow,  the  volume 
of  betting  increases,  as  does  the  revenue 
accrued  by  the  state. 

In  New  York  State,  as  many  as  30,000 
bets  per  minute  are  taken  by  some  5,700 
lottery  agents  during  the  busiest  period. 
Lotteries  of  this  magnitude  would  clearly 
not  be  possible  without  telecommunica¬ 
tions  networks. 

How  networks  can  help 

Telecommunications  technology  can 
enhance  the  ability  of  state  governments 
to  work  efficiently  and  offer  improved  ser¬ 
vice  to  their  residents  in  the  following 
ways: 

■  Faster  service  to  residents.  Tele¬ 
communications  has  the  potential  to  en¬ 
able  governments  to  respond  more  quickly 
to  the  requests  of  residents.  Anyone  who 
has  waited  for  hours  at  the  office  of  a  state 
motor  vehicles  administration  can  proba¬ 
bly  appreciate  the  need  for  improved 
networking  capabilities  there. 

■  Faster  decision-making  within 
government.  Governments  at  all  levels 
have  always  had  difficulty  making  speedy 
decisions  due  to  lack  of  access  to  needed 
information.  Logistical  telecommunica¬ 
tions  systems  can  help  resolve  this  prob¬ 
lem. 

■  Economic  development.  Many  state 
governments  see  networking  as  a  way  to 
contribute  to  economic  development.  For 
instance,  some  states  that  once  depended 
on  the  agricultural  or  automotive  indus¬ 
tries  for  revenue  are  now  trying  to  attract 
high-technology  businesses  to  revitalize 
their  economies. 

One  lure  that  can  be  dangled  in  front  of 
high-tech  firms  is  the  advantage  of  a  first- 
class  telecommunications  system,  such  as 
access  through  the  network  to  supercom¬ 
puter  systems  in  universities  as  well  as  ac¬ 
cess  to  graduate  courses  and  degree  pro¬ 
grams  through  video  broadcasting. 

Another  long-term  Uut  very  significant 
benefit  is  a  more  educated  work  force.  Sev¬ 
eral  states  are  pursuing  this  goal  by  using 
telecommunications  systems  to  make  en¬ 
gineering  and  science  courses  available  to 
students  who  cannot  readily  come  to  col- 
( continued  on  page  34 ) 


( continued from  page  23 ) 
time-consuming  and  unpleasant.  But  by 
implementing  more  reliable,  high-speed 
digital  networks,  some  departments  have 
made  a  serious  effort  to  shorten  the  chron¬ 
ically  long  lines. 

Law  enforcement  agencies  also  rely 
heavily  on  telecommunications  networks 
to  provide  immediate  information  on 
emergencies  and  criminal  activity.  Since 
the  difference  between  life  and  death  is  of¬ 
ten  a  matter  of  seconds,  it  is  crucial  for  po¬ 
lice  departments  to  have  fast,  reliable 
communications. 

Often,  state  police  departments  serve 
as  central  clearinghouses  of  crime  infor¬ 
mation  and  act  as  gatekeepers  for  access  to 
federal  systems  such  as  the  National  Crime 
Information  Center  operated  by  the  Feder¬ 
al  Bureau  of  Investigation. 


In  addition,  law  enforcement  agencies 
are  major  users  of  mobile  radio  equip¬ 
ment,  which  enables  their  officers  to  re¬ 
spond  quickly  to  emergency  situations. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  Police,  for  in¬ 
stance,  uses  nearly  3,000  mobile  and  por¬ 
table  radio  units,  supported  by  a  micro- 
wave  network  with  nearly  100  links.  A 
high-speed  statewide  digital  backbone  is 
essential  to  guarantee  that  critical  police 
voice  and  data  traffic  will  be  rerouted  to  its 
destination  in  the  event  of  a  network  fail¬ 
ure.  Data  encryption  schemes  are  some¬ 
times  used  to  ensure  that  the  confidential¬ 
ity  of  police  files  is  not  compromised. 

State  welfare  agencies  use  networks  to 
distribute  welfare  checks  and  food  stamps. 
As  with  law  enforcement  agencies,  short 
response  times  and  reliable  service  are 
critical  to  providing  these  services  on  a 


timely  basis.  Every  state  administration 
wants  to  avoid  the  political  embarrass¬ 
ment  of  failing  to  provide  welfare  checks 
on  time  to  its  most  needy  citizens. 

In  most  states,  the  welfare  system  is 
one  of  the  largest  users  of  computer  and 
network  applications,  and  it  is  growing  at  a 
fast  pace.  It  is  not  unusual  for  a  welfare 
network  to  have  5,000  or  more  terminals. 

In  education,  state  universities  are  tak¬ 
ing  advantage  of  statewide  networks  to 
connect  campus  branches.  Such  connec¬ 
tions  enable  students  and  faculty  to  use 
computers,  peripherals  and  gateways  at 
remote  campuses. 

The  Indiana  Higher  Education  Tele¬ 
communications  System  is  using  Intele¬ 
net,  a  statewide  fiber-optic  network,  to 
broadcast  classes  from  one  campus  to  oth¬ 
er  educational  institutions  in  17  major  cit- 


Expanding 

The  Limits  Of 

Telecommunications 


Telecommunications  companies  are  as  plentiful  as  stars  in 
the  galaxy.  But  when  it  comes  to  something  as  important 
as  your  business  communications,  you  want  a  telecom¬ 
munications  leader.  A  company  that’s  world-renowned 
for  reliability  and  quality  A  company  with  the  innovative 
minds  to  see  tomorrow  today.  A  company  like  Hitachi. 


Telecommunications  systems  from  Hitachi.  We  can  make 
a  world  of  difference. 


Hitachi  America,  Ltd. 

Telecommunications  Division 
1-800-635-7500 
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Heaven-sent  solutions 

VSATs  make  satellites  cost-effective 
for  many  wide-area  networks. 


By  JOHN  HUNTER 


There’s  a  relatively  low-cost  method  of  transmitting  all  forms  of 
data  over  a  wide  geographic  area  that’s  neither  pie  in  the  sky  nor  a 
miracle.  While  the  heavens  are  involved,  the  key  players  are  communi¬ 
cations  satellites  and  very  small  aperture  terminals. 

Together,  for  between  $300  and  $500  per  drop  per  month  for  a 
shared  service,  VSATs  furnish  a  transmission  medium  that  lets  users 
transmit  data  without  regard  to  distance  throughout  the  continental 
U.S.,  Canada  and  Mexico. 

VSATs  make  satellites  competitive  and  desirable  in  the  market¬ 
place.  Huge  antennas  measuring  100  feet  across  have  been  replaced 
by  units  as  small  as  1 .2  meters  in  diameter  that  can  be  mounted  on  a 
pole  or  chimney,  or  set  on  a  concrete  pad. 

VSATs  are  available  for  send/receive  and  receive-only  applica¬ 
tions,  and  most  allow  multiple  VSAT  stations  (for  example,  personal 
computers,  ASCII  terminals  and  IBM  3270  workstations)  to  share  the 
same  transmission  path  to  and  from  the  satellite. 

“VSATs  are  excellent  for  interactive  traffic  where  tight  response 
times  are  needed  and  are  equally  suited  for  large  file 
transfers,”  says  Phil  Arst,  president  of  Communica¬ 
tions  Strategies  Associates,  Inc.,  a  Cupertino,  Calif., 
consulting  firm  that  designs  and  evaluates  VSAT 
networks. 

“The  Ku-band  VSATs  are  well-suited  to  running 
multiple  applications  using  different  protocols  si¬ 
multaneously,”  Arst  says,  “and  some  can  be 

Hunter  is  president  of  IMS  Corp.,  a  telecom¬ 
munications  consulting  firm  in  Devon,  Pa. 


equipped  to  handle  voice  and  video.” 

However,  the  latter  two  applications  have  drawbacks,  which  will  be 
discussed  later. 

Network  composition 

VSAT  networks  have  either  a  receive-only  or  a  send/receive  config¬ 
uration.  With  the  latter,  multiple  stations  transmit  to  a  satellite,  which 
in  turn  relays  data  to  a  central  earth  station  or  hub. 

The  earth  station  distributes  the  data  to  end  locations  such  as  host 
mainframes  by  way  of  terrestrial  lines,  microwaves  or  the  satellite  it¬ 
self.  Hubs  or  earth  stations  can  also  transmit  to  other  VSAT  stations. 
Hubs  can  cost  up  to  $  1  million  or  more  and  are  used  mainly  by  VSAT 
service  providers  such  as  Contel  ASC,  Hughes  Network  Systems,  Inc. 
and  GTE  Spacenet  Corp. 

Smaller,  private  networks  opt  for  their  own  send/receive  or  re¬ 
ceive-only  equipment  that  allows  the  satellite  transmission  and  data 
dissemination  to  terminate  at  a  single  location.  Typical  send/receive 
VSATs  cost  about  $  1 0,000,  while  receive-only  units 
are  priced  around  $2,500. 

Retail  stores  and  hotel  chains  are  big  users  of 
VSAT  systems.  Depending  on  the  network  design,  a 
single  broadcast  can  reach  hundreds  of  terminals 
spread  over  wide  geographic  locations.  But  that 
doesn’t  mean  VSATs  are  useful  only  for  widely  dis¬ 
persed  locations;  they  can  also  link  users  located  in 
the  same  metropolitan  area. 

In  addition,  VSATs  can  serve  as  the  backup  com- 
( continued  on  page  32 ) 


Chart  Guide 

The  features  and  prices  of  var¬ 
ious  VSAT s  are  listed  in  a  chart 
on  page  32. 
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DUAL-CHANNEL  HIGH-SPEED  MODEM 


Tired  of  Rewiring  Digital  Networks? 


Create  two  high-speed  digital  channels  on  twisted-pair 
wire  with  Metaplus'  ISDN-format  modem/multiplexer ... 


Features 

o  Pays  for  itself  in  wire  savings 
o  Transmits  at  144  Kbps  on  a  single  twisted 
wire  pair  up  to  two  miles 
o  Creates  two  data  and  one  supervisory 
channel  in  ISDN  2B  +  D  format 
o  Accepts  synchronous  or  asynchronous 
data  up  to  64  Kbps  in  each  data  channel 
o  Internally  adapts  to  lower  port  speeds 
o  Uses  separate  supervisory  channel  for 
network  management  and  diagnostics 


Applications 

o  Private  data  networks 
o  SNA  network  connections 
o  LAN  or  digital  PBX  connections 
o  Workstation  or  CAD/CAM  connections 
o  Terminal/PC  to  host  connections 
o  Tl/DDS  circuit  extensions 

Call  today  for  more  information 

(408)  257-5569  Fax  (408)  255-4576 


METAPLUS,  5339  Prospect  Road,  Suite  312,  San  Jose,  California  95129 
Circle  Reader  Service  No.  22 


IBM  CABLING 


NEW  SOURCE  FOR:  f 
IBM  CABLING  SYSTEM 
IBM  TOKEN  RING 
NETWORK 

RADCOM  HAS... 


PLEASE  CONTACT  US  FOR  OUR 
COMPLETE  CATALOG. 

DISTRIBUTORS  AND  VAR’S 
INQUIRIES  ARE  WELCOMED. 

i  RadCom  I 

RADCOM 

964  Third  Avenue  -  39th  Floor  ■  New  York,  New  York  10155 
Tel:  (212)  891-8055  ■  Telex:  283615  EEI  UR  •  Fax:  (212)  891-8057 
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DATA  COMMUNICATIONS 
SPECIALISTS! 


NEW 

MODEMS 


MUXES 


"  WE’LL  HELP  YOU  MAKE  A  WISE  BUYING  DECISION. " 


AT&T 

ARK 

CODEX 


EQUINOX 

GDC 

ISM 


INFOTRON 

MICOM 

MICROCOM 


PARADYNE 
RACAL  MILGO 
UDS 


OUR  COMMITMENT: 


Our  highly  trained  and  technically  experienced  staff  will  help  you 
decide  on  what  you  need.  And  just  as  important,  what  you  don't  need. 
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►  7  WATERLOO  ROAD,  STANHOPE,  NJ  07874 
TEL.  (201)347-3349  FAX:  (201)347-6867 
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NETWORK  CONTROL 


REMOTE  SWITCHING 


Dataprobe  Knows  Your  Application 
and  Has  Off-the-Shelf  and  Custom 
Product  Solutions. 


AUTOMATIC  OPERATION 

SWITCH  ON  CONTROL  LEADS 
HIGH/LOW.  COMPARES  MUL¬ 
TIPLE  SIGNALS.  TIME  DELAY . 

REMOTE  CONTROL 

TONE  DIAL  PHONE  W/VOICE. 
EXTERNAL  CONTROL  SIGNALS 
ASCII  DATA  FROM  TERMINAL. 
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NETWORK  MONITORING  &  CONTROL 


MANAGE  Your 
Dial  Up  Modems 

With  our 

NETWORK  WINDOWSllml 
PC  Based  System 


DAILY  USAGE  fi-  ERROR  REPORTS 
AUTOMATIC  BUSY  OF  ’  RING  NO  ANSWERS’’ 
REAL  TIME  TROUBLE  TICKETS 
MODEM  VENDOR  INDEPENDENT 

Call  or  write  for  information  G-  DEMO  Disk 

See  us  at :  ComNet  Booth  3234  Washington  DC  Feb  6-8 

Interface  Booth  2419  New  York  City  Mar  14-16 

Communication  Devices  Inc. 

1  Forstmann  Ct. 

Clifton.  NJ  07011 
201  772  6997 


Distributors 
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Communication  Devices  Inc. 
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Advertise  In  ActionCenter 

Ads  run  for  entire  month  (4  or  5  issues) 
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NETWORK  SCANNING  AND  MONITORING 


Comtest  Cable  Scanner 

Pinpoint  Network  Cable  Faults  Fast! 

The  Comtest  Scanner  is  a  monitor,  fault  finder,  cable  locator  and  much  more.  Helps  you  pinpoint 
the  location  of  shorts,  opens  or  breaks.  Its  32  character  display  reports  the  fault  in  plain  English 
“short  at  306  ft”.  With  an  oscilloscope,  Scanner’s  high  speed,  pulse  generating  circuitry  gives  a 
detailed  view  of  the  entire  LAN  including  transceiver,  terminator  and  multiple  faults. 


Comtest 


*  Cable  length  measurements 

*  Locate  breaks,  shorts,  opens,  bad  crimps,  etc. 

*  LAN  activity  monitoring 

*  Find  cables  in  ceilings,  walls,  floors 

*  Cable  TV  troubleshooting 

*  Generate  as-built  drawings  and  specifications 

*  Isolate  faulty  network  interface  cards 

*  Very  simple  to  operate 


Included  is  Tracer  for  locating  exactly  where 
in  the  floor,  ceiling,  wall  or  patch  panel  the  ca¬ 
ble  lies.  Comtest  Cable  Scanner,  Tracer  and 
Operators’  Manual  are  only  $1495. 


M-Test  Equipment  Call  for  Info 

P.O.  Box  460008 
Sen  Francisco,  CA  94146-0008 
(415)  861-2382  (415)  864-1076 
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PHONE  ACCESSORIES 


Subscription! 

Find  out  what’s  new  in 
telephone  accessories! 


The  HELLO  Direct  catalog  has  hun¬ 
dreds  of  ideas  for  improving  the  efficiency 
and  convenience  of  using  your  business  tele 
phone.  Inside  this  order-direct  catalog,  you’ll 
find  headsets,  auto-dialers,  answering  machines,  message  han¬ 
dling  systems,  cords,  cables,  tools  and  more.  Plus,  you’ll  enjoy 
toll-free  ordering,  knowledgeable  sales  help,  and  a  risk-free,  no- 
hassle  guarantee. 

To  start  your  free  subscription  call: 

HELLO  Direct  800-HI-HELLO 

That’s  800-444-3556. 

Circle  Reader  Service  No.  19 


PROTOCOL  ANALYZER 


Turn  your  IBM  PC  into 
a  3270  Coax  Protocol 
Analyzer  and  Controller. 


■  Passive  Monitor  ■  3299  MPX,  DFT,  SNA,  Host  Response  Time  Analyzer 
Transmits  Recorded  Files  ■  Certification  Library  ■  TwinaxScope  Also  Available 

Azure 
CoaxScope 

Priced  From 

$2,995.00 

14  Day  FREE  Trial 
Evaluation 

(508) 520-3800 


Azlre 


TECHNOLOGIES 

38  Pond  Street,  Franklin,  Massachusetts  02038 

FAX:  (508)  528-4518 

Circle  Reader  Service  No.  20 


SEMINARS 


T-CARREER 
SEMINARS 

An  Introduction  to  the  Fundamentals  of  T -CARRIER 

These  seminars,  held  nationwide,  facilitate  understanding  of 
the  fundamental  issues  and  common  stumbling  blocks  arising 
from  the  application  of  this  voice-oriented  pair-gain  technology 
to  the  transmission  of  data. 

Network  managers,  engineers,  and  craftspersons/technicians 
responsible  for  the  planning,  implementation,  operation,  or 
maintenance  of  T-CARRIER  facilities  will  benefit  from  this 
seminar. 

FOR  SCHEDULE  OR  MORE  INFORMATION  CALL: 

1(800)638-2049 

In  MD  CaU  (301)  353-1550  (Becky  Kessell) 

Telecommunications  Techniques  Corporation 

20410  Observation  Drive 
Germantown,  Maryland  20874 

Circle  Reader  Service  No.  18 


T 1  MULTIPLEXERS 


GENERAL  DATACOMM 
MEGAMUX  PLUS 
T1  MULTIPLEXERS 

Less  than  two  years  old  and  recently  removed  from 
service  due  to  network  reconfiguration.  Excellent 
condition  and  fully  equipped  for  fifty-four  data  chan¬ 
nels.  Delivery,  installation,  and/or  warranty  options 
available.  Offered  at  fraction  of  current  market 
price. 

For  information  call: 

SPECTRADATA,  INC.  203-265-2619 


Circle  Reader  Service  No.  21 


For  Information 
On  Advertising 
In  ActionCenter 


Call  Or  Write:  Joan  Bayon  Pinsky 
at  1-800-343-6474  xtn  755  (or  in  MA  508-820-2543) 
375  Cochituate  Road,  PO  Box  9171 , 
Framingham,  MA  01701-9171 


Pacific  &  Mountain:  Susan  Egan 
at  714-250-3006 

18004  Sky  Park  Circle,  Suite  100,  Irvine,  CA  92714 
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ActionCenter 

z 


JANUARY 


Free  product  and  service  information 
is  right  at  your  fingertips! 

Network  World’s  ActionCenter  makes  it  easy  for  you  to  get 
the  free  information  you  need  on  products  and  services  that 
can  make  a  difference  to  your  organization. 

*  Use  the  Reader  Service  coupon  in  Network  World. 

*  Circle  the  Reader  Service  numbers  that  correspond  to  the 

advertisements  in  ActionCenter. 

*  Fill  out  the  coupon  and  send  it  to: 

Network  World 

P.O.  Box  5090,  Pittsfield,  MA  01 203 

And  the  information  you  want  will  soon  be  on  its  way  to  you! 

The  sooner  you  return  the  coupon,  the  sooner  you’ll  have 
the  information  you  need  to  make  informed  purchase  deci¬ 
sions. 


VOICE  SOLUTIONS 


Voice  Solutions 
From  Dialogic 

T-l  in  a  PC  chassis! 


You  can  design  flexible,  reliable,  and  economical  call  processing  systems  with 
Dialogic  voice  building  blocks — now  with  direct  connection  to  a  T-l  network! 

•  Complete  T-Span  control  on  1  AT  card  •  Access  to  each  individual  time  slot 

•  24  voice  channels  in  a  PC  •  Either  termination  or  drop-and-insert  modes 

•  Connects  to  6  D/4x  voice  cards  •  MS-DOS  or  UNIX  driver  support 

•  Replaces  a  channel  bank  •  ISDN  primary  rate  migration 

DTI/124  T-1  card  . 

D/4xB  four-line  voice  card  . 

DTI/100  expansion  card  . . . 

MF/40  multi-frequency  card 
VR/10  voice  recognition  card 

Call  or  write  for  technical  information  and  volume  pricing: 

DIALOGIC  CORPORATION  (201)  334-8450 
Headquarters:  129  Littleton  Road,  Parsippany,  \J  07054 
Western  Offices:  9600  Great  Hills  lYall,  Austin,  TX  78759 

Circle  Reader  Service  No.  14 


$2,995 
$1,195 
.  $965 
.  $1,195 
$3,695 


TESTERS 


Circle  Reader  Service  No.  53 


New  Hand-Held  T1  Testers 

^T-Tester 

$4,495 


Full-Function  Test  Set  (8  lbs.) 

,  ESF,  B8ZS,  SLC-96  compatible 
QRSS/BERT/usertest  patterns 
■  Full  duplex  alarm  monitoring 
Signaling  bits  —  all  displayed 
DSO  drop/insert  capability 

T-Watcher 

$1,495 

DS1  Monitor/Analyzer  (2.5  lbs.) 

Alarms/counts:  BPV,  RLOS,  FB/CRC, 
B8ZS,  SES,  OOF,  Yellow,  Blue 
Auto  configures  to  SF  or  ESF 
DSO  signaling  and  VF  monitoring 


Digilog  Inc.,  1370  Welsh  Road,  Montgomeryville,  PA  18936  In  PA,  215-628-4530 


CALL  TOLL  FREE  800-233-3151 


T-Sender 

$495 


DS1  Signal  Generator  (1  lb.) 

■  D3/D4  bipolar  bit  stream 

■  Digital  milliwatt  output 

■  Gated  or  continuous  tone 


Send  For  Free  Info 


For  more  information  on  any  of  the  products  and  services  advertised 
in  NetworkWorld’s  ActionCenter,  circle  the  Reader  Service  Numbers 
on  this  coupon  which  correspond  to  the  advertisement  of  interest  to 

you. 

Complete  the  coupon  information  and  mail  to: 

NetworkWorld 

P.O.  Box  5090,  Pittsfield,  MA  01203 

(Expires  3/31/89) 


Name  _ 

Title  _ 

Company _ 

Phone  (  ) _ 

Street _ 

City _ 

State _ Zip 

NW  1/30 


123456789 
10  11  12  13  14  15  16  17 
18  19  20  21  22  23  24  25 
26  27  28  29  30  31  32  33 
34  35  36  37  38  39  40  41 
42  43  44  45  46  47  48  49 
50  51  52  53  54  55  56  57 


X.25  NETWORK  ACCESS 


Multi-Protocol  PAD 
For  IBM  PCs  &  Compatibles 


Optional  Peripherals  Certifications 
ASCII  Printer  Telenet 

PC  MOUSE  Accunet 

Color  or  B&W  CompuServe 

Datapac 


Available  Soon 

3270  Display  emulation  using  X.25  DSP 
3270  Display  emulation  using  X.25  QLLC 


Requires  PC/XT/AT/PS2  or  Compatible 
Hayes  Smartmodem  2400,  V-Series  2400/9600 
or  AUTOSYNC  Compatible  Modem 

List  Price  $295.00 

Tropical  Communications  Associates,  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  7057,  Delray  Beach,  FL.  33484-7057,  Telephone:  407/498-1302 

Circle  Reader  Service  No.  26 


Featuring 

VTIOOTerminal  emulation  using  X.3/X.28/X.29 
PC  to  PC  File  transfer  PAD 
PC  to  PC  Chat  PAD 

MENU  driven  interface  for  configurations  operation 
User  configurable  X.25  dial  up  &  leased  line  profiles 
Supports  up  to  20  X.25  circuits 
Up  to  4  Prioritized  DataTraffic  Levels 
Support  for  1  or  2  Physical  X.25  links 
User  configurable  Host  session  profiles 
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NETWORKING  MARKETPLACE 


SERVICES 


COMPUCOM  COMMUNICATIONS  CORP. 

Network  Design  and  Optimization  Services 

Using  mainframe  based  software,  only  Compucom  performs  Turnkey 
Traffic  Analysis  and  Network  Design  Services 

or 

Allows  you  to  access  our  computer  system  remotely. 

Compucom  Communications  Corp.  offers  a  complete  portfolio  of 
Telemanagement  services  which  includes: 

Multi-node  Voice  and  Data  Network  Design 
Network  Optimization 
PBX  Circut  Optimization 
Traffic  Analysis 

Mainframe  based  Call  Accounting  Services 
Shared  Tenant/University  Billing  Services 
Carrier  Billing 

Smart  Bill  (tm)  Electronic  Billing  System 
PBX  Security  Systems 
Long  Distance  Billing  Services 

Compucom  Communications  Corp. 

333  N.  Alabama  Street,  Suite  240  27  Music  Square,  Suite  230 

Indianapolis,  IN  46204  Nashville,  TN  37212 

(317)  262-4666  (615)  358-3143 

(800)  443-9590  (800)  443-9590 


Interested  In 
Advertising  In 
Network  World’s 
Networking 
Marketplace? 

We  Have  Sections  For: 

Telecommunications 

Equipment, 

Datacommunications 

Equipment, 

Bids  &  Proposals, 
Computers, 
Consulting  Services, 
Real  Estate, 
Seminars, 
Software,  Training 

Call  Or  Write: 

Network  World 

Joan  Bayon  Pinsky, 
375  Cochituate  Road, 
PO  Box  9171, 
Framingham, 

MA  01 701  -9171; 
800-343-6474  xtn  755 
(In  MA  508-820-2543) 

Mountain  &  Pacific: 
Susan  Egan,  Suite  100, 
1 8004  Sky  Park  Circle, 
Irvine,  CA  92714; 
(714)  250-3006 


TELECOMMUNICATIONS 


PARADYNE-GDC 


LEASE  RETURNS 

PARADYNE  CHALLENGER  9.6 

MP  14.4  6  CHANNEL 
GDC  1257-22  22ch  TDM 

2020  SA  &  RM 
MP9600  SA  &  RM 


SALE  OR  RENTAL 


Also  a  wide  variety  of 

CODEX,  RACAL-VADIC,  GDC,  AJ  and  others 

617-437-1100 

AMERICAN  USED  COMPUTER 
20  OVERLAND  ST.,  BOSTON,  MA.  02215 


SEMINARS 


TELECOM  MANAGERS: 

DON’T  MISS  THIS 
IMPORTANT  SEMINAR! 

FARMSTEAD  USERS’  CLUB 
AT&T  DIMENSION/ 
SYSTEM  75  SEMINAR 

February  21-22,  1989 

Hamilton  Park  Conference  Center 
175  Park  Ave.,  Florham  Park,  NJ 

Seminar  Features: 

*  Disaster  recovery  workshops. 

*  Dimension/System  75  panels. 

*  Peripheral  equipment  exhibits. 

Space  is  limited.  Make  reservations  now. 

Contact  Alex  Capo,  Farmstead  Telephone  Group 
124  Hebron  Ave.,  Glastonbury,  CT  06033 
(800)  243-0234  (outside  CT)  or  (203)  659-4000 

Member  Of  NATD 
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Networking  Marketplace 


EQUIPMENT  AUCTION 


MULTI  MILLION  DOLLAR  VALUATION 

MAJOR  PUBLIC  AUCTION 

Surplus  assets  to 

(TIDI/CO 

Tuesday,  February  14th  at  10am 
Preview  February  12th  &.  13th  from  9am-5pm  at  2015 
Mitchell  Blvd.,  Schaumburg,  IL.  Auction  to  be  held 
by  slide  presentation  at  Stouffer  Hamilton  Hotel, 
400  Park  Blvd.,  Itasca  (Chicago),  IL 

Telecommunications  Equipment 

Featuring  AT&T  Merlin  and  Dimension  switches,  Rolm 
VSCBX  switches,  one  earth  station,  and  one  incomplete 
earth  station  with  collapsible  1 1  meter  dish  (call  for 
specifications),  Piller  Silent-C  300  60/60  generator  and 
more! 

Plus  IBM  and  DEC  mainframes  and  miniframes,  IBM 
CAD/CAM  systems,  hundreds  of  Apple,  IBM  an  HP  personal 
computers  &  peripherals,  office  fumishings/equipment  and 
much  more! 

Ross-Dove 

x-'* AUCTIONEERS  SINCE  I9J7 

Company,  ,n< 

MILLARD,  ROSS  &  KIRK  DOVE,  Principals 
CA  License  616,  1120,  1265,  1277 
188  Main  Street  1 1 18  Chess  Drive 

Wilmington,  MA  01887  Foster  City,  CA  94404 

(508)694-1070  FAX  (508)694-1074  FAX  (415)  572-1502  TLX  510-100-6722 

Asset  Conversion  Consultants  &  Appraisers  to  Corporate  America 


Call  for  free  brochures 
(415)571-7400 
Outside  CA 
1-800-445-DOVE 


TRAINING 


LAN 

ANSWERS 

Considering  a  LAN?  Already  have  one? 

Need  answers  about  the  purpose, 
technology  and  applications  ol  Local 
Area  Networking?  Then  give  us  a  call 
for  a  tree  catalog  featuring  our  LAN 
course  and  other  computer-based  data 
and  telecom  courseware. 


i=L=tutor 


COMPUTER-BASED  TRAINING  SERIES 

FOR  FREE  CATALOG 
OF  ALL  OUR 
COURSES  CALL 

(603)  433-2242 

800-542-2242 


FAX  COMM 


FAXCOM  1000  ♦ 
LINKS  YOUR  COMPUTER 
TO  ENTIRE  WORLD  OF 

FAX 

INCREDIBLE: 

•  Quality 
•  Performance 
-  Low  Cost 
•  Ease  Of  Use 

BISCOM,  INC. 

(508)670-5521 

85 Rangeway  Rd  Billerica  MA 


Buy,  Sell 
Or  Announce 
Through 
Network  World’s 
Classified  Section 

Buying  or  selling 
communications-related 
products  or  services? 

Or  do  you  want 
to  announce  an 
upcoming  event  or 
business  opportunity? 

If  so,  Network  World’s 
classified  section  is  the 
right  choice  for  you. 

You’ll  reach  more  than 
70,000  communications/ 
networking 
professionals 
all  of  whom  are 
buying  decision  makers. 

And  you’ll  reach  them 
every  week. 

Find  out  just  how 
effective  and  cost 
efficient  Network  World 
classified  advertising 
can  be. 

For  all  the  facts 
write  or  call: 
Network  World, 
Classified  Advertising, 

Joan  Bayon  Pinsky, 
375  Cochituate  Road, 
PO  Box  91 71, 
Framingham,  MA 
01701-9171; 
800-343-6474 
(in  Mass.,  508-820-2543) 

Pacific  &  Mountain: 
Susan  Egan, 

1 8004  Sky  Park  Circle, 
Suite  100,  Irvine,  CA 
92714;714-250-3006 


NETWORK  WORLD 

A  number  of  Management  Updates,  Buyer’s  Guides  and  Industry  Focuses  are 
scheduled  to  run  in  NETWORK  WORLD  during  1989.  Each  of  these  features  will 
focus  on  one  aspect  of  the  networking  and  communications  industry  and  give 
our  advertisers  a  chance  to  reach  a  more  select  audience.  These  are  some  of  the 
topics  the  features  will  cover: 

Management  Updates: 

Network  and  Communications  managers  gain  the  edge  they  need  --  and  adver¬ 
tisers  gain  a  receptive  audience  --  from  in-depth  discussions  of  key  issues  in  Net¬ 
work  World’s  Management  Updates.  The  focused  editorial  in  these  sections  pro¬ 
vides  managers  with  invaluable  assistance  in  planning  and  optimizing  their 
networks. 

Mar.  20  -  LAN  Management  Update:  LAN  Peripherals 
Mar.  27  -  Datacom  Management  Update:  DEC 
Apr.  3  -  Datacom  Management  Update:  (TBA) 

May  1  -  Datacom  Management  Update:  (TBA)  -  ICA  Show  Bonus  Distribution 
May  1 5  -  LAN  Management  Update:  (TBA) 

July  3  -  Telecom  Management  Update:  (TBA) 

July  31  -  Telecom  Management  Update:  (TBA) 

Aug.  21  -  LAN  Management  Update:  (TBA) 

Buyer’s  Guides: 

Products  and  services  are  front  and  center  in  these  Buyer’s  Guides,  providing 
Network  World  readers  --  your  customers  --  with  the  important  information  they 
need.  Here’s  where  they  get  the  information  that  helps  them  make  the  most  in¬ 
formed  buying  decisions  for  a  variety  of  products  and  services. 

Feb.  6  -  Telecom  Buyer’s  Guide:  T-1  Multiplexers 

-  Comnet  Show  Bonus  Distribution 

Feb.  20  -  LAN  Buyer’s  Guide:  Token  Ring  LANs 

Feb.  27  -  Datacom  Buyer’s  Guide:  Modems  above  9.6  kbps 

Mar.  13  -  Telecom  Buyer’s  Guide:  Short-haul  Transmission  Equipment 

-  Interface  Show  Bonus  Distribution 

Apr.  10  -  LAN  Buyer’s  Guide:  LAN  Analyzers/Managers 

-  Comdex  Spring  Bonus  Distribution 

Apr.  17  -  Telecom  Buyer’s  Guide:  DDS  &  T-Carrier  Test  Equipment 

May  8  -  Telecom  Buyer’s  Guide:  Video  Teleconferencing  Systems 

May  29  -  Datacom  Buyer’s  Guide:  Front-end  Processors 

June  12  -  LAN  Buyer’s  Guide:  PC-based  Facsimile  Equipment 

June  19  -  Telecom  Buyer’s  Guide:  PBXs  above  100  Lines 

June  26  -  Datacom  Buyer’s  Guide:  Integrated  Network  Management  Systems 

-  Network  Management  Solutions  Show  Bonus  Distribution 
July  10  -  LAN  Buyer’s  Guide:  LAN  Bridges 

July  24  -  Datacom  Buyer’s  Guide:  High-end  Statmuxes  &  TDM  Muxes 

Aug.  7  -  Datacom  Buyer’s  Guide:  Gateways,  Routers  &  Brouters 

Aug.  28  -  Telecom  Buyer’s  Guide:  DSU/CSU 

Sept.  1 1  -  LAN  Buyer’s  Guide:  LAN  Operating  Systems 

Sept.  25  -  Telecom  Buyer’s  Guide:  Voice  Messaging  Systems 

-  TCA  Show  Bonus  Distribution 

Industry  Focuses: 

Feb.  1 3  -  Health  Care 
Mar.  6  -  Federal  Government 

Apr.  24  -  Media  (Broadcasters,  Publishers  &  On-line  Info  Providers) 

May  22  -  Utilities/Energy  Companies 
June  5  -  Banking 

July  1 7  -  Industry  Focus:  Brokerages  &  Securities  Firms 
Aug.  14  -  Industry  Focus:  Travel/Transportation 
Sept.  1 8  -  Industry  Focus:  Manufacturing 

NETWORK  WORLD  publishes  every  Monday  with  an  ad  deadline  of  12  days  pri¬ 
or  to  each  issue  date.  The  February  1 3th  Issue  will  be  closing  February  1  st.  You 
may  send  in  copy  to  be  pubset  or  camera-ready  material  (velox  or  negative)  via 
the  mail.  We  provide  telecopier  service  and  will  also  take  ads  over  the  phone. 

Our  mailing  address  is 

NETWORK  WORLD  Classified  Advertising 

Joan  Bayon  Pinsky,  PO  Box  9171, 

375  Cochituate  Road,  Framingham,  MA  01701-9171 
Or  call  for  more  information  at:  1-800-343-6474  (In  MA:  508-820-2543) 

Pacific  &  Mountain:  Susan  Egan,  18004  Sky  Park  Circle, 

Suite  100,  Irvine,  CA  92714 
714-250-3006 
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NETWORKING  CAREERS 


Sales  Support 
Engineers 

At  cisco  Systems  we  network  networks.  We  make  a  high- 
end,  wide  area  internetwork  capable  of  linking  all  of  the 
most  popular  high-end  networks  and  their  users;  from 
TCP/IP  to  DECnet  to  OSI  and  others.  A  four-year-old 
company  profitable  for  the  last  two,  cisco  is  located  in 
Menlo  Park,  California  with  offices  around  the  country. 

We  are  considered  the  leader  in  this  emerging  technology 
and  have  several  ground  floor  opportunities  for  qualified 
Sales  Support  Engineers  in  Los  Angeles,  Chicago,  Detroit, 
San  Francisco,  and  Dallas. 

As  a  Sales  Support  Engineer,  you  will  provide  poten¬ 
tial  customers  with  technical  content  and  post-sales  sup¬ 
port,  including  training  and  answering  questions.  You 
must  have  a  Bachelor’s  degree  in  EE  or  CS  and  3+  years’ 
software  or  hardware  design  experience  in  the  area  of  com¬ 
puter  communications. 

Inter-communication  between  standards  is  the  growth 
area  of  the  future.  If  you’re  experienced  and  aggressive, 
and  want  a  headstart,  contact  cisco  today.  We  offer  com¬ 
petitive  salaries,  a  growth-oriented  stock  plan,  excellent 
benefits,  and  a  peer  group  unmatched  in  die  business.  For 
consideration,  please  forward  your  resume  to:  Personnel 
Department,  cisco  Systems,  Inc.,  1350  Willow  Rd.,  Menlo 
Park,  CA  94025.  cisco  Systems  is  an  equal  opportunity 
employer. 


Dynamic  Opportunity 
With  International  Bank 

Union  Bank  of  Switzerland  is  a  leading  international  bank  with  more 
than  20,000  employees  on  5  continents—  and  an  impressive  record 
of  growth. 

The  individual  we  seek  will  manage  Telecommunications  Operations 
and  installations  in  a  state-of-the-art  environment  that  includes  Data 
(SNA,  X.25)  Voice  and  Market  Data/Trading  support  systems. 


Telecommunications 
Operations  Manager 


Responsibilities  include  operation/monitoring/maintenance  of 
Network  Installation  coordination;  interfacing  with  carriers/vendors 
and  end  users  to  provide  quality  service.  In  addition,  you’ll  develop 
and  maintain  documentation/inventory,  and  verify  equipment/service 
invoices  and  cost  allocation  Previous  experience  in  these  areas  of 
responsibility  is  essential.  5-7  years  '’hands-on"  operational  and 
supervisory  experience  and  a  degree  is  required. 

UBS  offers  a  highly  competitive  salary  and  benefits  package.  To  apply, 
please  send  resume  with  salary  history  (those  resumes  without  salary 
history  will  NOT  be  considered),  to:  Personnel  Department  TOM, 
Union  Bank  of  Switzerland,  299  Park  Avenue,  New  ffork,  NY  10171 


Are  you 
looking  for... 

Data  Communications 
Managers? 

Telecommunications 

Managers? 

Telecommunications 

Engineers? 

Network  Managers? 

Communications 
Networks  Specialists? 

Factory 

Communications 

Managers? 

Systems  Analysts? 

Telecommunications 

Analysts? 

Transmission 

Managers? 

Data  Communications 
Consultants? 

Systems  Engineering 
Managers? 

Directors  of 
Information  Services? 

Project  Engineers/ 
Network  Development? 

Telecommunications 

Software 

Programmers? 

Systems  Network 
Programmers? 

Senior 

Datacommunications 

Specialists? 

Telecommunications 
Network  Planners? 

Manager  Voice 
Communications? 

Senior  Satellite 
Systems  Engineers? 

Project  Leaders? 
Group 

Datacommunications 
Sales  Managers? 

Network  World  de¬ 
livers  your  recruitment 
message  to  70,000  + 
networking  communi¬ 
cations  professionals 
every  week.  And  these 
are  the  readers  who 
voted  Network  World 
“The  most  helpful 
publication’’  in  the 
TCA  September  1988 
Members  Survey. 

To  get  your  recruitment 
message  in  Network 
World  call  Pam  Valen¬ 
tinas  at  800-343-6474 
(508-879-0700  in  MA) 


Engineering  Opportunities  at 

INFOTRON 


We're  looking  for  the  best! 

INFOTRON  SYSTEMS  CORPORATION  continues  to  be  a  leader  in  the  com¬ 
plex  world  of  international  communications  technology.  Our  customers 
demand  it,  our  competitors  respect  it,  our  employees  assure  it. 

While  our  Engineering  department  is  expanding,  our  requirements  for  quality 
remain  the  same  —  we  want  only  the  best:  Those  few  individuals  who  are 
willing  to  take  their  previous  communications  engineering  experience  and 
combine  it  with  their  creativity  and  their  drive  to  push  that  leading  edge 
of  technology  further  into  the  future. 


We’re  currently  seeking  SOFTWARE  ENGINEERS  at  many  levels: 

•  Associate  Software  Engineer 

•  Software  Engineer 

•  Sr.  Software  Engineer 

•  Principal  Software  Engineer 

These  positions  require  experience  with  microprocessor  assembly 
language,  "C,”  and  DATA/VOICE  communications  design  and  im¬ 
plementation,  and  the  desire  to  work  with  some  of  the  best  in  your 
profession. 


We’re  also  seeking  a 

•  Sr.  Hardware  Design  Engineer 

This  vital  position  requires  your  knowledge  of  digital  signal  process¬ 
ing,  digital  telephony,  and  microprocessor  design  experience. 


What  do  we  offer?  Highly  competitive  salary,  relocation,  and  outstanding 
benefits  such  as  a  health  plan  including  a  prescription  drug  program,  tuition 
reimbursement  (with  nationally  known  universities  in  the  local  area),  and 
a  401K  savings  program. 

Interested?  If  so,  we  invite  you  to  apply  by  sending  us  a  copy  of  your  resume: 

BY  MAIL  ►  Bob  Witkoski  —  Dept.  N-1 

INFOTRON  SYSTEMS  CORP. 

Cherry  Hill  Industrial  Center,  Bldg.  9 
Cherry  Hill,  NJ  08003-1688 

BY  FAX  ►  (609)  424-6461 

II  11 

||  INFOTRON  SYSTEMS 

An  equal  opportunity  employer 


TELECOM  SALES 
PROFESSIONALS 

If  you  are  a  polished  pro  with  a  solid  track  record  we 
would  like  to  hear  from  you.  We  only  place  the  best. 
Our  prestigious  clients  know  that!  Vendors  of  Voice/ 
Data  products  and  services  rely  on  TELDATA  for  Ac¬ 
count  Executives  and  Sales  Management.  For  the  bet¬ 
ter  positions  on  the  East  Coast  contact: 

Ed  Freedman 

TELDATA  RESOURCES  INC. 

226  West  26th  Street 
8th  Floor 

New  York,  NY  10001-6702 

212-924-9344 
FAX  212-691-6452 


LAN 

Sales  Executives 

For  the  finest  Sales/Mktg. 
opportunities  of  your  ca¬ 
reer  contact: 

Paul  Churchill 
VP  Executive  Search  Div. 

SALES  CONSULTANTS 
(USA  &  International) 
1707  H  St.,  NW,  Ste.  405 
Washington,  DC  20006 
(202)  452-9105 


Your 

Recruitment 
Ad  Can  Be 
Here  For 
$231.00 

For  Information  Call 
Pam  Valentinas  at 
1-800-343-6474 
(in  MA 

508-820-2543) 


Network 

Managers 


Aeronautical  Radio,  Inc.,  a  leading  airline 
communications  firm,  has  immediate  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  talented  telecommunications 
professionals  to  work  as  Managers  in  its 
Network  Control  Center.  Individuals  should 
be  experienced  tech  controllers  on  a  24-hour 
network.  Candidates  should  be  knowledge¬ 
able  in  data  and  RF  communications  and 
operations  management.  Supervisory  expe¬ 
rience,  an  ability  to  manage/prioritize  multi¬ 
tasks  simultaneously,  and  a  bachelor's 
degree  are  required.  Qualified  candidates 
should  send  resumes  to:  Ellie  LaMartina, 
Aeronautical  Radio,  Inc.,  Dept.  336, 2551  Riva 
Road,  Annapolis.  MD  21401,  (301)  266-4327. 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M/F/H/V. 


arIimc 

AERONAUTICAL  RADIO,  INC. 
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Very  small  aperture  terminals 


Vendor 

Product 

Type 

Antenna 

diameter 

(meters) 

Antenna 
receiver  gain 
(decibels) 

Transmit/ 

receive 

frequencies 

Power 

output 

(watts) 

I/O  data 
rate 

(bit/sec) 

Modem 

speeds 

(bit/sec) 

Bit  error 
rate/  energy 
per  bit  over 
noise  base 
level 

(decibels) 

Data  interface 

Data  protocols 

Access 

protocol 

Wind 

velocity 

(operating/ 

survival) 

Typical 

price 

AT&T 

Bedminster,  N.J. 

Skynet  Star 
Network 

Service 

Ku-band, 
multiple 
channels 
per  carrier 

1.2  to  3.4 

45  to  46 

14GHz  to 
14.5GHz/ 

1 1 ,7GHz  to 
12.2GHz 

2.5 

62.5Kand 
125K/125K 
and  250K 

62.5K  and 
125K 

1 0  7/1 4 

RS-232-C,  RS- 
449,  V.35,  DS1 

IBM  SDLC,  BSC, 
asynchronous 

CDMA,  Slotted 
Aloha 

45/125  mph 

$9,850 

Skynet  Clear 
Link 

Ku-band, 
multiple 
channels 
per  carrier 

1.8 

21.5 

14GHz  to 
14.5GHz/ 
11.7GHz  to 
12.2GHz 

.5  typical; 
1  maxi¬ 
mum 

32K  or 
64K/512K 

NA 

10'7/NA 

RS-232-C,  RS- 
449,  V.35 

IBM  SDLC,  BSC, 
X.25, 

asynchronous 

TLCP 

50/125  mph; 
45/125  mph 

$9,665 

ComStream  Corp. 

San  Diego,  Calif. 

StarLink 

Ku-band, 

single 

channel  per 
carrier 

1.2;  2.4 
optional 

21  (1.2);  23.3 
(2.4);  both  at 

0  degrees 
elevation 

14GHz  to 
14.5GHz/ 
11.7GHz  to 
12.2GHz 

2 

9.6K  to 
1.55M 

9.6K  to 

1 .544M 

10  7/5.7 
(1 .544M); 

1 0"7/5  (56K); 

10'7/5.8  (all 
other  speeds) 

RS-449,  RS- 
442  standard; 
RS-232-C, 

V.35,  T-1 ,  DS1 
optional 

Transparent 

Dedicated 

channel 

65  to  80/125 
mph 

$10,000 

Contel  ASC 

Mountain  View,  Calif. 

C-200 

C-  or  Ku- 
band, 
multiple 
channels 
per  carrier 

1.2 

23  (C-band); 
27  (Ku-band); 
degree  of 
elevation  NA 

6GHz/4GHz 
(C-band); 
14GHz/ 
12GHz  (Ku- 
band) 

1  (Ku- 
band);  1 
or  fr(C- 
band) 

153.6K/ 

153.6K 

1.2Kto 

9.6K 

10'7/NA 

RS-232-C,  RS- 
422 

X.25,  IBM  SDLC, 
3270  BSC, 
2780/3780, 

PARS  asynchro¬ 
nous,  Unisys 
Corp.  Poll-Select 

CDMA 

62/1 25  mph 

$6,000 

K-300 

Ku-band, 
multiple 
channels 
per  carrier 

1.8,  2.4 

19.7(1 .8M); 
22  (2.4M); 
both  at  25 
degrees 
elevation 

14GHz  to 
14.5GHz/ 
11.7GHz  to 
12.2GHz 

1.25 

56K/125K 

19. 2K;  56K 
to  125K 

1 07/8 

RS-232-C, 

V.35 

IBM  SDLC,  X.25, 
asynchronous 

TDMA 

85/125  mph 

$14,360 

Cylix 

Communications  Corp. 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

Cylix  VSAT 

Ku-band, 
multiple 
channels 
per  carrier 

1.8  to  2.4 

20 

14GHz  to 
14.5GHz/ 

1 1 ,7GHz  to 
12.2GHz 

2 

56K/56K 

Up  to  19.2K 

1 0  7/4.6 

RS-232-C 

IBM  SDLC 

DAMA,  TDMA 

85/1 25  mph 

$9,000  to 
$1 1 ,000 

GTE  Spacenet  Corp. 
McLean,  Va. 

Sky  Star 

Ku-band, 
multiple 
channels 
per  carrier 

1.2,1.8,24 

21  at  30 
degrees 
elevation 

14GHz  to 
14.5GHz/ 
11.7GHz  to 
12GHz 

1 .5  or  3 

56K/56K 

Up  to 

19.2K;  56K 

10  7/6.5  to 

7.7 

RS-232-C, 

X. 21  bis,  RS- 
423  standard; 
V.35,  RS-422 
and  RS-449 
optional 

IBM  SDLC,  BSC, 
2780,  3780, 

X.25,  asynchro¬ 
nous,  Unisys  Poll- 
Select 

Slotted  Aloha, 
TDMA 

70/1 10  mph 

$9,000  to 
$10,000 

Hughes  Network 
Systems,  Inc. 
Germantown,  Md. 

Personal  Earth 
Station 

Ku-band, 
multiple 
channels 
per  carrier 

1.2  to  2.4 

NA 

1 1 ,7GHz  to 
12GHz/ 
14GHz  to 
14.5GHz 

Up  to  3 

120K/512K 

128Kto 

512K 

10  7/6.5 

RS-232-C,  RS- 
422,  V.35 

IBM  SDLC,  BSC, 
X.25,  Unisys  Poll- 
Select,  Digital 
Equipment  Corp. 
DDCMP,  Asyn¬ 
chronous  X.3 

PAD 

NA 

60  to  70/125 
mph 

$12,000 

NEC  Corp. 

Radio  and 

Transmission  Division 
Herndon,  Va. 

NET  Star  1 

Ku-band, 
multiple 
channels 
per  carrier 

1.2,1.8,24 

21  at  30 
degrees 
elevation 

14GHz  to 
14.5GHz/ 

1 1 ,7GHz  to 
12GHz 

1 .5  or  3 

56K/56K 

Up  to 

19.2K;  56K 

10  7/6.5  to 

7.7 

RS-232-C, 

X. 21  bis,  RS- 
423  standard; 
V.35,  RS-422 
and  RS-449 
optional 

IBM  SDLC,  BSC, 
2780/3780,  X.25, 
asynchronous, 
Unisys  Poll-Select 

Slotted  Aloha, 
TDMA 

70/1 10  mph 

$8,000  to 
$10,000 

Scientific-Atlanta,  Inc. 
Atlanta 

SkyLinx.25 

Ku-band, 
multiple 
channels 
per  carrier 

1.2, 1.8, 2.4 

44.8;  degree 
of  elevation 
NA 

14GHz  to 
14.5GHz/ 
11.7GHz  to 
12GHz 

1  to  4 

56K/56K 

Up  to 

19.2K;  56K 

1 0  7/1  3 

RS-232-C,  RS- 
449,  V.35 

IBM  SDLC, 

UDLC,  X.25, 
asynchronous 

Slotted  Aloha, 
TDMA 

45  to  60/1 25 
mph 

$10,750 

Single  Channel 
Per  Carrier 

Ku-band, 

single 

channel  per 
carrier 

1.2, 1.8,  2.4 

44.8;  degree 
of  elevation 
NA 

14GHz  to 
14.5GHz/ 
11.7GHz  to 
12GHz 

1  to  4 

56K/56K 

Up  to 

19. 2K;  56K 

1 0  7/1 3 

RS-232-C,  RS- 
449,  V.35 

Transparent 

Dedicated 

channel 

45  to  60/1 25 
mph 

$10,750 

BSC  =  Binary  Synchronous  Communications  PARS  =  Programmed  Airlines  Reservation  System 

CDMA  =  Code  Division  Multiple  Access  SDLC  =  Synchronous  Data  Link  Control 

DAMA  =  Demand  Assignment  Multiple  Access  TDMA  =  Time  Division  Multiplex  Access 

DDCMP  =  Digital  Data  Communications  Management  Protocol  TLCP  =  Tridon  Link  Control  Protocol  (combines  Slotted  Aloha,  Aloha  and  TDMA) 

NA  =  Information  not  available  UDLC  =  Universal  Data  Link  Control 

This  chart  includes  a  representative  selection  of  vendors  in  the  VSAT  market.  Most  vendors  offer  other  VSATs,  and  many  vendors  not  included  offer  a  full  range  of  competitive  products. 

SOURCE;  TMS  CORP. ,  DEVON,  PA. 


Heaven-sent 

solutions 

continued  from  page  25 
munications  link  in  disaster  re¬ 
covery  networks.  The  fire  in  Illi¬ 
nois  Bell  Telephone  Co.’s  Hins¬ 
dale,  Ill.,  central  office  last  May 
has  made  believers  out  of  a  lot  of 
people  who  used  to  scoff  at  disas¬ 
ter  recovery  nets.  VSATs  are  also 
a  good  way  to  bypass  failed  cen¬ 
tral  offices  —  or  central  offices  in 
general  —  and  network  node  lo¬ 
cations  that  are  not  operating. 

Main  components 

VSATs  consist  of  an  antenna,  a 
radio  frequency  module,  mo¬ 
dems,  data  interfaces  and  pro¬ 
tocol-handling  software.  For 
send/receive  units,  the  software 
uses  data  protocols  such  as  IBM’s 
Synchronous  Data  Link  Control 
as  well  as  network  access  proto¬ 


cols  that  permit  different  termi¬ 
nals  to  obtain  space  at  the  same 
time  on  a  high-speed  composite 
channel  running  to  the  satellite. 

The  receive-only  VSATs  han¬ 
dle  asynchronous  or  synchro¬ 
nous  data  not  requiring  protocol 
acknowledgment.  The  technique 
used  by  the  network  access  trans¬ 
mission  protocol,  as  will  be  ex¬ 
plained  shortly,  is  very  important 
because  it  directly  affects  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  the  network. 

VSATs  are  available  with  a  va¬ 
riety  of  antennas  that  have  diam¬ 
eters  ranging  from  1 .2  to  4.5  me¬ 
ters.  All  things  being  equal,  the 
larger  the  diameter,  the  greater 
the  signal-gathering  strength  of 
the  unit  at  its  focal  point.  There¬ 
fore,  for  smaller  antennas,  the 
satellite  must  furnish  a  stronger 
signal.  Many  VSATs  compensate 
for  small-diameter  antennas  by 
using  highly  sensitive  amplifiers. 


VSAT  and  terminating  loca¬ 
tions  use  modems  to  convert  the 
network  access  protocols  back 
into  data-handling  protocols 
such  as  SDLC. 

All  data  traveling  between 
VSAT  stations  and  the  earth  sta¬ 
tion,  and  vice  versa,  is  checked 
for  errors  by  forward  error-cor¬ 
recting  algorithms.  That  obviates 
the  need  for  conventional  re¬ 
transmissions  when  errors  are 
detected  and  substantially  in¬ 
creases  overall  throughput  be¬ 
cause  the  network  isn’t  clogged 
with  retransmissions. 

Within  the  VSAT  network,  the 
data  traveling  from  the  VSAT  to 
the  hub  is  called  inbound  trans¬ 
mission,  and  data  from  the  hub  to 
the  VSAT  is  designated  as  out¬ 
bound. 

Different  multiplexing 

schemes  allow  multiple  stations 
to  share  one  composite  carrier. 


The  earth  station  send/re¬ 
ceive  site  usually  employs  statis¬ 
tical  multiplexing,  which  may 
cause  some  delays  during  heavy 
traffic  periods  but  permits  more 
stations  to  be  serviced  by  the 
composite  than  could  be  serviced 
with  time-division  multiplexing. 
Statistical  multiplexing  is  good 
for  short,  bursty  traffic,  but  over¬ 
all  throughput  degrades  when 
long  files  are  transferred. 

Channel  accessing 

With  send/receive  units,  the 
inbound  channel  usually  sup¬ 
ports  multiple  stations  contend¬ 
ing  for  a  position  on  the  channel 
transmitting  to  the  satellite. 
Therefore,  some  scheme  is  re¬ 
quired  to  ensure  smooth  traffic 
flow  with  a  minimum  of  conten¬ 
tion. 

One  of  the  more  common 
schemes  is  time-division  multi¬ 


plexing  access,  which  assigns 
each  station  a  time  slot  on  the 
composite.  While  that  scheme 
guarantees  that  all  stations  wish¬ 
ing  to  transmit  will  receive  per¬ 
mission,  the  overhead  associated 
with  granting  such  permission  at 
the  local  and  remote  earth  sta¬ 
tion  sites  is  usually  high. 

Of  course,  there  is  also  the 
270-msec  propagation  delay  to 
and  from  the  satellite,  which  fur¬ 
ther  degrades  service. 

Another  delay  occurs  when 
the  remote  stations  are  polled. 
Because  of  the  propagation  de¬ 
lay,  the  overhead  associated  with 
polling  and  the  time-sensitive  na¬ 
ture  of  protocols  such  as  IBM’s 
Binary  Synchronous  Communi¬ 
cations,  polling  is  not  performed 
from  the  hub  in  VSAT  networks. 
Instead,  a  scheme  called  “spoof¬ 
ing”  is  used  to  trick  the  host  com¬ 
puter  at  the  hub  site  and  VSAT  sta- 
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tions  into  believing  that  actual 
polling  is  taking  place. 

Joseph  Rinde,  director  of 
product  planning  for  Contel  ASC 
in  Mountain  View,  Calif.,  explains 
spoofing  this  way:  The  host  com¬ 
puter  interface  at  the  hub  emu¬ 
lates  all  controllers  in  the  net¬ 
work.  When  the  host  issues  a  poll, 
the  hub  responds  to  it. 

At  the  VSAT,  polls  are  created 
that  address  the  controllers  or 
stations,  and  data  to  be  sent  is 
transmitted  to  the  hub,  where  it  is 
stored  until  the  next  host  poll  is 
received.  At  that  time,  the  stored 
data  is  passed  directly  to  the  host. 

Information  obtained  by  Net¬ 
work  World  indicates  that  poll¬ 
ing  accounts  for  up  to  40%  of  all 
traffic,  so  keeping  polls  off  the  in¬ 
bound  and  outbound  channels 
boosts  performance.  All  vendors 
in  this  Buyer’s  Guide  support 
spoofing. 

Aloha,  mainstreamer 

Another  popular  contention 
scheme  is  called  Aloha.  Devel¬ 
oped  by  the  University  of  Hawaii, 
it  assumes  that  channel  capacity 
will  be  available  when  a  station 
attempts  to  transmit. 

One  variation,  called  random 
Aloha,  permits  stations  to  trans¬ 
mit  at  any  time  on  the  assumption 
that  no  other  station  is  transmit¬ 
ting  at  that  time.  If  one  is,  a  colli¬ 
sion  occurs  and  all  stations  in¬ 
volved  go  into  a  random  time-out 
phase  before  attempting  to  re¬ 
transmit.  (Sounds  like  the  carri¬ 
er-sense  multiple  access  with  col¬ 
lision  detection  used  with  local- 
area  networks,  doesn’t  it?) 

Obviously,  the  length  of  the 
time-out  and  the  satellite  propa¬ 
gation  delay  have  an  adverse  ef¬ 
fect  on  overall  throughput.  The 
consensus  of  the  vendors  inter¬ 
viewed  is  that  with  random  Alo¬ 
ha,  saturation  occurs  when  chan¬ 
nel  utilization  reaches  18%  on  a 
56K  bit/sec  channel. 

A  variation  of  Aloha  that  in¬ 
creases  performance  is  called 
fixed  slotted  Aloha,  in  which  sta¬ 
tions  are  synchronized  to  start 
transmission  at  the  beginning  of 
the  time  slot.  Such  slotting,  how¬ 
ever,  wastes  channel  capacity  be¬ 
cause  all  messages  are  not  equal 
to  the  size  of  the  time  slot. 

If  the  time  slot  is  too  large,  ca¬ 
pacity  is  wasted;  if  the  slot  is  too 
small,  the  data  to  be  transmitted 
must  be  spread  over  other  time 
slots.  NEC  Corp.  (and  GTE  Spa- 
cenet,  which  uses  NEC  equip¬ 
ment)  has  developed  a  scheme 
that  increases  efficiency  and 
throughput  when  packets  are  too 
large  for  their  slots. 

According  to  Phil  Arcoria, 
manager  of  satellite  marketing  at 
NEC,  the  company’s  protocol 
uses  fixed  slotted  Aloha,  which 
supports  random  and  fixed  time 
slots.  If  a  packet  is  too  large,  a 
flag  is  set  in  the  time  slot  to  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  remainder  of  the 
data  associated  with  that  packet 
is  contained  in  the  next  available 
frames. 

At  the  hub,  a  reservation  is  es¬ 
tablished  identifying  the  frames 
carrying  data  associated  with  the 


packet.  Cylix  Communications 
Corp.’s  Demand  Assignment  Mul¬ 
tiple  Access  scheme  uses  a  similar 
technique. 

Contel  ASC  takes  an  entirely 
different  approach  to  access  pro¬ 
tocols  with  its  C-200  transceiver. 
That  unit  is  the  only  commercial¬ 
ly  available  VSAT  employing 
spread  spectrum  technology, 
which  uses  a  wide  bandwidth  to 
spread  the  power  of  the  signal 
over  a  wide  frequency  spectrum. 

Unlike  conventional  radio  sig- 


node.  Individual  VSATs  transmit 
to  the  earth  station  and  receive 
data,  voice  and  video  from  it  by 
way  of  the  satellite. 

Hubs  can  be  public,  shared 
units  or  private  if  the  customer 
has  especially  deep  pockets 
(typical  hub  costs  range  from 
$750,000  to  $1.5  million).  How¬ 
ever,  for  a  small  to  medium  appli¬ 
cation,  a  $10,000  earth  station 
will  probably  do.  If  customers 
only  need  to  receive  information, 
they  can  use  a  relatively  simple 


(Questions  are  frequently  raised  as  to  the 
drawbacks  of  VSATs  and  whether  they  are 
worth  the  money.  The  answers  to  these 
questions  depend  on  the  application. 

▲▲▲ 


nals,  which  concentrate  power  in  $2,500  VSAT  to  do  the  job. 
a  small  frequency  range,  spread  All  vendors  in  this  Buyer’s 
spectrum  disperses  the  signals  Guide,  except  NEC  and  Com¬ 
over  a  wide  bandwidth.  The  Stream  Corp.,  offer  full  VSAT  ser- 
spreading  results  in  a  low  signal-  vice,  including  satellite  transpon- 
to-noise  ratio  that  makes  detec-  ders  and  hub  services  that  can  be 
tion  or  interception  of  the  signal  dedicated  to  individual  custom- 
difficult. 

The  low  signal-to-noise  ratio 
also  increases  the  likelihood  of 
erroneous  reception  by  the  in¬ 
tended  receiver,  however,  so 
spread  spectrum  sends  multiple 
symbols  —  called  chips  —  for 
each  bit  throughout  the  frequen¬ 
cy  range.  As  long  as  enough  sym¬ 
bols  get  through,  the  data  bit  can 
be  identified. 

Contel  ASC  uses  a  pattern  of 
2,048  chips  per  bit  at  1,200  bit/ 
sec,  and  the  VSAT  multiplexes 
them  based  on  a  set  of  distinct 
patterns  or  codes.  Unlike  other 
VSATs  that  multiplex  based  on 
time  or  frequency,  the  Contel 
ASC  unit  multiplexes  based  on 
code  and,  hence,  has  the  name 
Code  Division  Multiple  Access. 

The  vendor  claims  that  as 
many  as  100  simultaneous  1,200 
bit/sec  transmissions  can  be  sent 
in  each  5  MHz  of  bandwidth  with 
an  error  rate  of  1  O'7  or  better. 

Spread  spectrum  drawbacks 

Communications  Strategies’ 

Arst  agrees  with  Contel’s  techni¬ 
cal  claims  but  points  out  a  few  sig¬ 
nificant  drawbacks  to  its  spread 
spectrum. 

“The  inbound  channels  are 
limited  to  1,200  or  9-6K  bit/sec, 
where  typical  Aloha  runs  at  56K 
[bit/sec].  Since  the  overall 
throughput  is  less,  the  response 
time  increases,”  he  says. 

As  for  cost  savings,  Arst  says 
he  doesn’t  consider  spread  spec¬ 
trum  to  be  an  exceptionally  good 
deal.  “The  cost  of  an  inbound 
channel  is  only  about  10%  of  the 
total  cost  of  a  satellite  service,  so 
there’s  no  real  savings  to  speak 
of.” 

The  large  VSAT  networks  use  a 
star  configuration  with  a  hub  or 
earth  station  as  their  controlling 


ers  or  shared  by  many. 

Vendor  hubs  and  earth  sta¬ 
tions  are  designed  to  operate 
with  their  own  VSATs;  thus,  it’s 
difficult  to  use  third-party  prod¬ 
ucts.  The  roadblocks  are  the 
uniqueness  and  proprietary  na¬ 
ture  of  the  access  protocols  em¬ 
ployed  by  each  vendor. 

Switching  vendors 

Can  someone  who  really 
wants  to  switch  hub  or  earth-sta¬ 
tion  vendors  do  it?  “Not  without 
much  pain  and  a  whole  lot  of  soft¬ 
ware  expertise,”  states  Greg  Ber- 


locher,  VSAT  product  manager 
for  Houston  International  Tele¬ 
port,  a  Houston-based  provider 
of  public  hub  service.  Berlocher’s 
service  uses  ComStream  equip¬ 
ment,  which  works  with  Houston 
International  Teleport’s  access 
protocol. 

Will  hub  service  help  a  compa¬ 
ny  wishing  to  take  on  the  pro¬ 
gramming  task?  “I  don’t  know 
any  that  will,”  Arst  says. 

“We  certainly  won’t,”  affirms 
Berlocher. 

VSAT  systems  use  one  of  two 
frequency  bands:  C-band  or  Ku- 
band.  Only  one  company,  Contel 
ASC,  sells  both  types  of  systems. 
C-band  systems  and  Ku-band  sys¬ 
tems  cannot  talk  to  each  other. 

Are  VSATs  worth  it? 

Questions  are  frequently 
raised  as  to  the  drawbacks  of 
VSATs  and  whether  they  are 
worth  the  money.  Like  every¬ 
thing  else,  the  answers  to  these 
questions  depend  on  the  applica¬ 
tion.  On  the  downside,  every  ven¬ 
dor  admits  that  rain  has  an  ad¬ 
verse  effect  on  VSAT  transmis¬ 
sion  and  recommends  that  large- 
diameter  antennas  be  used  in 
areas  with  heavy  rainfall. 

Another  drawback  is  the  lack 
of  switching.  Satellites  do  a  fine 
job  of  providing  relatively  low- 
cost  data  paths  for  large,  far- 
flung  networks,  but  existing  ones 
can’t  switch  data.  (Although  mul¬ 
tihop  satellite  links  can  be  used 
for  switching,  they  introduce 
long  delays.) 

The  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  is  experi¬ 
menting  with  a  satellite  tran¬ 
sponder  that  has  switching  capa¬ 
bilities,  but  such  a  satellite  is 
years  away  from  commercial 
availability.  Still  another  draw¬ 
back  is  the  lack  of  extensive  pro¬ 
tocol  handling.  As  the  chart  on 
page  32  shows,  some  VSATs  sup¬ 


port  only  SDLC,  BSC  and  asyn¬ 
chronous  data. 

The  weakest  link  in  the  net¬ 
work  —  besides  the  satellite  —  is 
the  hub.  When  that  unit  fails,  the 
network,  for  all  practical  pur¬ 
poses,  is  dead. 

The  way  around  that,  of 
course,  is  to  have  dial  backup  to 
reach  all  desired  locations.  This  is 
an  effective  solution,  provided 
only  low-speed  transmissions 
(9-oK  bit/sec  and  below)  are  in¬ 
volved.  However,  many  VSATs 
support  56K  bit/sec,  which  re¬ 
quires  the  availability  of  some 
other  high-bandwidth  facility 
such  as  AT&T  Switched  56. 

VSAT  detractors  also  point  out 
that  the  units  are  not  well-suited 
for  voice  transmission  and  are 
very  expensive  for  video  trans¬ 
mission.  They’re  right. 

Since  VSATs  are  star  net¬ 
works,  all  calls  terminate  at  the 
hub.  To  reach  other  hubs,  multi¬ 
hop  satellite  links  are  needed  — 
and  people  won’t  tolerate  the  de¬ 
lays  inherent  in  them  —  or  ex¬ 
pensive  terrestrial  or  microwave 
facilities  are  required. 

Video  still  isn’t  popular,  main¬ 
ly  due  to  cost.  “Most  service  pro¬ 
viders  charge  around  $600  per 
hour  for  one-way  video  on  a  sat¬ 
ellite,”  Berlocher  says. 

Another  cost  consideration  is 
the  VSATs  and  hubs.  VSAT  sta¬ 
tions  typically  run  between 
$8,000  and  $10,000,  and  private 
hubs  are  priced  out  of  range  for  a 
lot  of  companies. 

However,  subscribing  to  a 
shared  hub  costs  between  $300 
and  $500  a  month  per  drop  (in¬ 
cluding  satellite  transponder 
space).  That  isn’t  too  bad  consid¬ 
ering  that  transmission  is  not  dis¬ 
tance-sensitive. 

For  many  companies  saddled 
with  astronomical  leased-line  or 
dial-up  telephone  bills,  VSATs 
are,  well,  almost  heaven-sent.  □ 


“We  like 
the  Codex  2382 
high-speed  modem 
for  its  brains, 
its  brawn  and  its 
underdeveloped  price/’ 


See  us  on  page  39. 
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Doing  more 
with  less 

continued  from  page  24 
lege  campuses.  In  this  way,  the  states  hope 
eventually  to  provide  the  type  of  well-edu¬ 
cated  work  force  that  high-tech  businesses 
require. 

Cutting  costs 

The  potential  for  cost  reduction  in  state 
telecommunications  networks  is  enor¬ 
mous.  Many  state  agencies  currently  use 
dozens  of  overlapping  networks  to  con¬ 
duct  business.  These  individual  networks 
often  serve  the  same  metropolitan  centers 
and  could  be  consolidated  easily  into  a 
shared  network  topology. 

States  that  migrate  from  many  spaghet¬ 
ti-like  networks  to  a  shared  backbone  net¬ 


work  can  reduce  telecommunications  bud¬ 
gets  through  the  resulting  economies  of 
scale. 

Pennsylvania,  for  example,  is  currently 
integrating  several  of  its  agencies  that  had 
operated  independent  microwave  net¬ 
works,  including  the  Department  of  Trans¬ 
portation  and  the  state  police,  into  a  single 
microwave  backbone  network.  This  con¬ 
solidation  will  eliminate  the  need  for  much 
of  the  microwave  equipment.  In  addition, 
the  network  management  efforts  of  all  of 
the  agencies  can  be  scaled  back  since  a  cen¬ 
tralized  network  control  center  will  handle 
such  functions. 

A  statewide  network  also  allows  indi¬ 
vidual  agencies  to  reduce  or  eliminate 
their  requirements  to  support,  manage 
and  configure  their  own  networks.  These 
are  currently  important  considerations  be¬ 


cause  budget  cutbacks  are  making  it  diffi¬ 
cult  for  states  to  attract  people  with  exper¬ 
tise  in  telecommunications. 

The  shared  networking  approach  also 
implies  that  the  agencies’  network  man¬ 
agement  costs  decrease  as  typical  func¬ 
tions  such  as  billing,  order  processing  and 
trouble  ticketing  are  centralized. 

When  a  state  decides  to  implement  a 
strategic  statewide  network,  it  must  con¬ 
sider  whether  to  purchase  the  networking 
equipment  and  manage  the  network  itself, 
or  lease  a  comprehensive  telecommunica¬ 
tions  service  from  a  common  carrier.  The 
decision  will  hinge  largely  on  the  econom¬ 
ic  position  and  the  in-house  telecommuni¬ 
cations  expertise  of  the  state. 

While  some  states  such  as  Illinois  have 
elected  to  manage  their  own  networks  us¬ 
ing  state  employees,  it  is  becoming  far 


more  common  for  states  to  procure  a  ser¬ 
vice  from  a  telecommunications  carrier. 

Aside  from  the  financial  benefits  of 
networking,  it  enhances  the  productivity 
of  state  government  workers.  Employees 
who  formerly  had  to  wait  to  receive  re¬ 
ports  by  mail  could  have  access  to  informa¬ 
tion  from  across  the  state  within  seconds. 
Clearly,  networking  serves  both  state  em¬ 
ployees  and  taxpayers  by  maximizing  the 
ability  of  state  employees  to  provide  ser¬ 
vices  to  taxpayers  on  a  timely  basis. 

Digital  advantages 

Digital  transmission  systems  continue 
to  be  more  cost-qffective  than  their  analog 
counterparts,  and  they  provide  a  unique 
opportunity  for  governments  to  offer 
higher  quality  service  to  user  agencies 
while  simultaneously  reducing  costs. 

Current  New  York  State  Lottery  operat¬ 
ing  costs  approach  $27  million  annually 
under  existing  analog  tariffs.  By  using  Em- 
pireNet’s  digital  technology,  the  lottery 
hopes  to  reduce  its  costs  to  $1 1  million. 

A  major  bonus,  above  and  beyond  the 
$16  million  savings,  is  the  improved  ser¬ 
vice  that  lottery  agents  will  receive  from 
digital  technology.  The  analog  circuits  lot¬ 
tery  agents  currently  use  to  transport  lot¬ 
tery  traffic  require  two  phone  lines  at  the 
agents’  locations:  one  for  lottery  transac¬ 
tions  and  one  for  voice  communications. 
EmpireNet  will  use  data-over-voice  tech¬ 
nology  to  transmit  both  voice  and  data 
traffic  over  the  same  two-wire  circuit. 

Another  drawback  to  the  analog  config¬ 
uration  is  that  when  one  terminal  location 
in  a  lottery  multipoint  circuit  fails,  all  ter¬ 
minals  on  the  multipoint  circuit  are  ren¬ 
dered  inoperable. 

In  contrast,  EmpireNet’s  digital  bridg¬ 
ing  scheme  isolates  a  failed  lottery  termi¬ 
nal  without  affecting  service  to  other  lot¬ 
tery  terminals  on  the  circuit. 

Practical  lessons 

Any  state  with  overlapping  networks 
can  benefit  from  a  consolidated  network 
approach.  Because  the  services  provided 
by  most  major  state  agencies  are  likely  to 
reach  the  same  end  users,  there  will  proba¬ 
bly  be  several  overlapping  agency  net¬ 
works. 

Most  states  have  enough  voice  traffic 
between  their  largest  population  centers 
to  justify  using  private  facilities.  The  possi¬ 
bility  of  integrating  data,  facsimile  and  vid¬ 
eo  traffic  with  the  current  voice  traffic 
makes  an  even  stronger  case  for  an  inte¬ 
grated  private  network. 

The  first  step  in  developing  a  statewide 
strategy  is  to  determine  what  telecom¬ 
munications  equipment  the  state  currently 
owns  and  what  carrier  services  it  uses.  A 
detailed  inventory  of  both  switched  and 
dedicated  facilities  should  be  compiled, 
and  the  cost  of  each  service  in  dollars  per 
minute  should  be  calculated. 

As  a  rule  of  thumb,  if  intrastate  calls  ex¬ 
ceed  1 5  cents  per  minute,  then  networking 
alternatives  will  probably  lower  telecom¬ 
munications  costs. 

Each  agency  should  determine  the 
amount  of  voice,  data  and  facsimile  traffic 
it  carries  and  then  analyze  the  cost  of  car¬ 
rying  this  traffic.  Once  the  traffic  from  sep¬ 
arate  agencies  is  organized  according  to 
city  of  origination  and  city  of  destination 
pairs,  it  will  often  be  evident  that  dedicated 
—  possibly  T-l  —  facilities  are  justified. 

For  most  intrastate  distances,  eight  to 
1 2  voice-grade  circuits  between  two  loca¬ 
tions  will  be  more  economically  served  by 
a  T- 1  span.  When  estimating  the  number  of 
voice-grade  equivalent  circuits  between  lo¬ 
cations,  account  for  growth  rates  in  exist- 
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ing  circuit  types  and  potential  ap¬ 
plications,  such  as  video. 

After  it  has  been  determined 
that  a  statewide  network  would 
be  appropriate,  a  request  for  pro¬ 
posal  should  be  issued  to  a  select 
group  of  telecommunications 
carriers.  It  is  crucial  to  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  procurement  that  the 
RFP  define  all  the  features  that 
the  state  wants  the  network  to 
provide. 

Write  a  careful  RFP 

While  this  seems  like  common 
sense,  far  too  many  procure¬ 
ments  fail  because  the  RFP  left 
bidders  room  for  interpretation. 

If  possible,  define  technical 
and  financial  formats  that  ven¬ 
dors  should  adhere  to  in  their 
proposals.  Define  how  vendors 
should  convey  their  prices  during 
the  implementation  period. 

All  bidders  should  provide  cut¬ 
over  schedules  and  detailed  im¬ 
plementation  costs  in  order  for 
the  state  to  make  a  fair  compari¬ 
son  of  the  total  costs  incurred 
during  the  implementation  peri¬ 
od  and  the  term  of  the  contract. 

It  is  necessary  to  carefully 
evaluate  all  proposals,  weighing 
such  factors  as  a  vendor’s  re¬ 
sources,  past  performance  and 
overall  responsiveness. 

After  a  vendor  or  team  of  ven¬ 
dors  is  selected  to  provide  the 
network,  the  state  must  do  a  thor¬ 
ough  job  of  selling  the  network  to 
user  agencies.  The  financial 
benefits  of  using  the  network  and 
the  specific  network  features  that 
will  enhance  each  agency’s  tele¬ 
communications  capabilities 
should  be  highlighted. 

Most  agencies  will  not  be  con¬ 
tent  simply  to  save  money;  they 
want  to  see  options  that  will  allow 
them  to  carry  out  their  opera¬ 
tions  more  effectively. 

One  potentially  sensitive  issue 
is  deciding  which  network  man¬ 
agement  capabilities  will  be  made 
available  to  agencies  already  pos¬ 
sessing  sophisticated  manage¬ 
ment  hardware  and  software. 

In  a  shared  network,  a  state 
cannot  allow  individual  agencies 
to  conduct  diagnostic  tests  and 
reconfigure  circuits  without  invit¬ 
ing  sheer  chaos.  Instead,  the  state 
should  provide  ways  to  allow 
each  agency  to  monitor  its  cir¬ 
cuits  on  an  end-to-end  basis. 
Then,  when  an  agency  detects  a 
problem,  it  can  refer  the  problem 
to  a  centralized  network  manage¬ 
ment  facility  that  will  initiate  all 
corrective  testing  from  a  single 
location. 

Trends 

Several  key  trends  have 
emerged  in  the  last  two  years. 
These  trends  tend  to  mirror  the 
direction  of  many  large  users,  but 
they  also  reflect  the  unique  situa¬ 
tion  of  governments. 

■  Net  consolidation.  State  gov¬ 
ernments  are  reaching  the  same 
conclusion  as  many  of  their  pri¬ 
vate  sector  peers:  They  have  too 
many  disparate,  independently 
managed  networks,  and  they  are 
paying  too  much  for  them.  The 
obvious  answer  to  this  problem, 


AT&T  wants  pricing  under  wraps 


at  least  from  a  procurement 
standpoint,  is  to  consolidate. 

There  are  two  approaches  to 
consolidation:  physically  con¬ 
solidating  the  disparate  networks 
by  procuring  a  high-capacity  net¬ 
work  on  which  the  other  net¬ 
works  ride,  or  obtaining  a  bulk 
purchase  discount  by  procuring  a 
service. 

With  the  latter  approach,  the 
state  does  not  actually  purchase 
anything.  Instead,  it  contracts  for 
communications  services  at  an 
attractive  rate  made  possible  by 
pooling  all  the  state’s  require¬ 
ments. 

■  Procurement  approaches. 

Two  procurement  approaches 
have  become  commonplace.  One 
approach,  used  by  states  such  as 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and  Texas,  is 
to  lease  or  purchase  the  network 
switching  and  transmission 
equipment,  and  to  obtain  circuits 
from  carriers  so  that  the  system 
can  be  operated  and  managed  in- 
house. 

A  newer  approach,  adopted  by 
states  such  as  Indiana  and  New 
York,  is  to  procure  an  end-to-end 
service  from  a  vendor.  In  this  ar¬ 
rangement,  the  state  does  not  ac¬ 
tually  purchase  any  hardware;  in¬ 
stead,  it  obtains  what  is  in 
essence  a  bulk  purchase  agree¬ 
ment  from  the  vendor  to  provide 
needed  services. 

Each  approach  has  its  advan¬ 
tages  and  drawbacks,  but  consid¬ 
ering  the  current  fiscal  crises  in 
which  many  states  find  them¬ 
selves,  the  services  approach  de¬ 
serves  a  second  look. 

■  Net  management  needs. 
The  need  for  sophisticated  net¬ 
work  management  techniques  is 
becoming  a  central  issue  for  state 
governments.  While  consolidat¬ 
ing  high-capacity  networks  can 
provide  significant  cost  savings, 
it  can  also  carry  increased  risks. 
The  failure  of  a  single  link  in  such 
a  network  can  take  thousands  of 
users  out  of  service  unless  appro¬ 
priate  backup  measures  are  tak¬ 
en. 

In  addition,  end  users  of  a  con¬ 
solidated  network  need  to  have 
the  tools  to  determine  whether 
the  service  they  receive  from  a 
consolidated  network  is  adequate 
for  their  needs. 

Network  management  in  a 
shared  network  environment  is 
not  easy  to  achieve.  Indeed,  sev¬ 
eral  recent  procurements  reveal 
that  network  management  capa¬ 
bility  is  becoming  a  key  factor  in 
the  selection  of  vendors  in  the 
state  government  market. 

A  few  years  ago,  most  state 
government  telecommunications 
organizations  were  quiet  backwa¬ 
ters  dominated  by  the  telephone 
industry.  Now,  however,  states 
are  beginning  to  use  their  eco¬ 
nomic  clout  in  the  same  way  as 
Fortune  500  firms,  and  they  are 
beginning  to  reap  the  benefits  of 
this  creative  use. 

Like  many  organizations  in 
the  private  sector,  state  govern¬ 
ments  are  finding  that  networks 
are  no  longer  a  luxury  or  a  neces¬ 
sary  evil;  they  are  a  survival  strat¬ 
egy.  □ 


continued  from  page  6 

offered  solely  to  the  government 
and  is  not  available  to  other  cus¬ 
tomers,”  AT&T  said  in  its  filing. 

In  December,  AT&T  won  60% 
of  the  FTS  2000  contract,  which 
could  be  worth  as  much  as  $25 
billion  over  the  next  10  years. 
The  new  network  will  upgrade 
the  government’s  existing  analog 
network  to  provide  voice,  data 
and  video  services  on  an  all-digi¬ 
tal,  fiber-optic  backbone  to  about 
90  federal  agencies.  US  Sprint 
Communications  Co.  was  award¬ 
ed  40%  of  the  contract  and  will 
serve  about  30  agencies. 

AT&T  said  public  disclosure  of 
FTS  2000  pricing  information 
would  hurt  its  chances  of  success¬ 
fully  competing  when  the  con¬ 
tract  is  opened  for  rebidding  dur¬ 
ing  its  fourth  and  seventh  years. 

“If  AT&T’s  prices  for  the  first 
four  years  are  disclosed,  US 
Sprint  will  have  a  substantial  ad¬ 
vantage  in  estimating  the  price 
AT&T  will  submit,”  AT&T  said  in 
its  filing. 

US  Sprint  is  not  required  to  file 
a  public  tariff  for  its  FTS  2000  of¬ 
fering. 

The  General  Services  Admin¬ 
istration,  which  oversees  the  con- 


Timeplex  boards 
upgrade  T-l  line 

continued  from  page  1 7 
can  simultaneously  transmit  as 
many  as  four  T- 1  signals  to  local 
devices,  up  from  the  previous 
maximum  of  two  simultaneous 
T-l  signals  per  board. 

This  feature  enables  a  Link 
node  to  pass  a  T-l  stream  re¬ 
ceived  from  a  central  office  di¬ 
rectly  to  a  T- 1  port  on  a  front-end 
processor. 

Another  feature  supported  by 


tract,  can  award  as  much  as  40% 
of  each  network’s  traffic  to  the 
other  carrier  during  the  rebid. 
The  decision  to  redistribute  net¬ 
work  traffic  will  be  based  on  qual¬ 
ity  of  service  and  new  prices, 
which  must  not  exceed  the  origi¬ 
nal  bid. 

MCI  Communications  Corp.,  a 
member  of  the  losing  FTS  2000 


“T 

JL  f  those  rates  are 
.not  public,  it  cannot  be 
considered  a  tariff,”  MCI 
said  in  its  statement. 
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bidding  team  headed  by  Martin 
Marietta  Corp.,  issued  a  blunt 
statement  in  response  to  AT&T’s 
request  for  confidentiality.  “Our 
reaction  to  AT&T’s  filing  is  sim¬ 
ple:  They  have  not  complied  with 
the  law.  The  Communications  Act 
[of  1934]  clearly  calls  for  the  fil¬ 
ing  of  rates.  If  those  rates  are  not 


the  QSP  board  enables  a  Link 
node  to  transmit  IBM  Link  Prob¬ 
lem  Determination  Aid-1  (LPDA- 
1)  signals  from  a  central  site  to 
IBM  modems  on  an  analog  tail 
circuit  attached  to  a  remote  Link 
node. 

LPDA-1  is  a  set  of  IBM  propri¬ 
etary  commands  that  uses  out-of- 
band  signaling  to  monitor  and 
control  remote  IBM  modems  in 
an  IBM  Systems  Network  Archi¬ 
tecture  network. 

The  QSP  board  converts 
LPDA-l’s  out-of-band  signals  to 


public,  it  cannot  be  considered  a 
tariff.” 

MCI  has  already  objected  to 
AT&T’s  first  Tariff  16  service 
plan,  which  was  offered  to  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Defense  for  installa¬ 
tions  in  Hawaii.  But  even  if  the 
Defense  Department  offering 
were  delayed  or  rejected,  it  prob¬ 
ably  wouldn’t  have  a  bearing  on 
the  FTS  2000  tariff,  according  to 
John  Cimko,  chief  of  the  FCC  tar¬ 
iff  division. 

“FTS  2000  is  orders  of  magni¬ 
tude  different  than  that  original 
filing  [for  the  Defense  Depart¬ 
ment],”  Cimko  said.  “The  resolu¬ 
tion  of  issues  related  to  the  first 
Tariff  16  filing  will  not  set  the 
stage  for  the  way  FTS  2000  is  re¬ 
solved,”  he  said. 

On  the  issue  of  allowing  AT&T 
to  shield  its  prices  from  public 
disclosure,  Cimko  said  the  FCC’s 
decision  will  not  set  a  precedent 
because  the  FTS  2000  case  is 
unique.  Tariffs  usually  deal  with  a 
general  class  of  users,  but  the  FTS 
2000  tariff  is  a  filing  for  a  single 
customer. 

Cimko  said  AT&T  has  been  al¬ 
lowed  to  keep  prices  secret  in  a 
few  other  instances,  but  only  in 
cases  that  dealt  with  military  in¬ 
stallations  or  matters  of  national 
security.  □ 


in-band  signals,  which  are  trans¬ 
mitted  via  the  T-l  network  to  re¬ 
mote  IBM  modems.  IBM’s  LPDA- 
2  uses  in-band  signaling  and  is 
supported  on  Link  nodes  without 
the  need  for  special  hardware. 

Expected  to  ship  in  April,  the 
new  boards  range  in  price  from 
$5,000  to  $8,000,  depending 
upon  which  features  they  are  con¬ 
figured  to  support. 

Timeplex  can  be  reached  at 
400  Chestnut  Ridge  Road,  Wood- 
cliff  Lake,  N.J.  07675,  or  call 
(201)391-1111. □ 


“The  demand 
for  Codex’s  19.2  kbps 
modem  is  growing  fast 
So  you’ll  be  glad  to  know 
you  can  order  through 
us  and  get  immediate 
delivery.” 

See  us  on  page  39. 
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NTI  VP  talks  about 
IBM/Siemens  threat 

continued  from  page  7 

questions  about  the  direction  of  the  IBM/ 
Siemens  product  line  answered  sooner 
rather  than  later,  Peterson  said. 

For  customers  in  the  midst  of  acquiring 
a  PBX,  he  said  his  sales  force  and  distribu¬ 
tors  are  being  trained  to  raise  questions 
about  the  stability  of  the  IBM/Siemens 
product  line  in  users’  minds.  He  said 
Northern  Telecom  employed  a  similar 
strategy  when  IBM  announced  the  9751, 
which  was  based  on  a  different  architec¬ 
ture  than  earlier  Rolm  switches. 

“I  think  what  we  [told  users  about  the 
9751]  last  year  has  turned  out  to  be  very 
prophetic,”  Peterson  said. 

Northern  Telecom  expects  product  line 


stability  to  be  such  a  major  concern  among 
Rolm  users  that  the  firm  will  discontinue 
an  incentive  program  established  last  Jan¬ 
uary  that  gives  sales  representatives  a  $40 
bounty  for  every  Rolm  switch  line  convert¬ 
ed  to  Northern  Telecom,  he  said. 

Peterson  said  users  are  seeking  a  con¬ 
sistent  migration  path  from  smaller  to 
larger  PBXs.  He  said  Northern  Telecom  is 
developing  a  migration  strategy  and  that 
the  teaming  of  IBM  and  Siemens  clouds 
this  issue  further  for  Siemens. 

Battling  AT&T 

Northern  Telecom  will  have  to  wage  a 
tough  battle  against  AT&T  for  disconsolate 
Rolm  customers,  Peterson  said. 

AT&T,  through  its  Tariff  12,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  can  offer  attractive  long-distance  ser¬ 
vice  and  telecommunications  equipment 


packages  that  minimize  the  cost  of  the 
equipment  to  customers,  Peterson  said. 
Northern  Telecom,  which  has  protested 
Tariff  12,  is  countering  by  working  with 
other  carriers  such  as  MCI  Communica¬ 
tions  Corp.  to  offer  competitive  packages, 
he  said. 

Northern  Telecom  was  part  of  the  Mar¬ 
tin  Marietta  Corp./MCI  team  that  bid  for 
the  recent  multimillion-dollar  Federal 
Telecommunications  System  (FTS)  2000 
contract.  The  team  lost  out  on  FTS  2000. 

Peterson  said  he  hopes  that  Siemens 
will  be  more  interested  in  making  a  sizable 
profit  on  each  PBX  sold  than  cutting  prices 
to  win  market  share.  IBM  may  have  fo¬ 
cused  too  much  on  market  share  and  this 
may  have  led  to  its  partial  exit  from  the 
PBX  business,  he  said. 

The  1989  outlook  for  Northern  Tele¬ 


com  will  depend  greatly  on  whether  Sie¬ 
mens  focuses  on  making  a  profit  in  the 
PBX  business,  said  Jay  Samstag,  a  vice- 
president  at  Duff  &  Phelps,  Inc.,  a  Chicago- 
based  investment  firm.  “I  would  think  Sie¬ 
mens  is  probably  very  conscious  about 
maintaining  market  share.  If  it  thinks  the 
only  way  to  do  this  is  by  giving  away  the 
switches,  it  will  be  another  long  year  for 
the  entire  industry,”  Samstag  said. 

Northern  Telecom  last  week  reported  a 
$22.6  million  loss  for  its  fourth  quarter  as 
a  result  of  a  $  200  million  write-off  to  cover 
costs  of  closing  plants  and  laying  off  or 
transferring  employees.  Without  the 
write-off,  the  company  would  have  earned 
$112.4  million,  down  from  $136  million 
for  the  similar  quarter  the  year  before. 

Northern  Telecom  reported  revenue  of 
$1.5  billion  for  the  quarter,  up  from  $1.3 
billion  for  the  fourth  quarter  the  year  be¬ 
fore. 

For  the  year,  Northern  Telecom  earned 
$165.6  million,  down  from  $328  million 
the  year  before.  It  reported  revenue  of 
$5.4  billion  last  year,  up  from  revenue  of 
$4.9  billion  in  1987. 

With  PBX  sales  not  expected  to  grow 
much  over  the  next  few  years,  according  to 
industry  watchers,  Peterson  said  Northern 
Telecom  is  aiming  to  increase  its  profit- 


^Northern  Telecom  will  have 
to  wage  a  tough  battle  against 
AT&T  for  disconsolate  Rolm 
customers,  Peterson  said. 
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ability  in  1989  by  focusing  on  key  product 
areas  beyond  traditional  PBX  voice  lines. 

Northern  Telecom  will  attempt  to  sell 
more  voice/data  lines  as  a  growing  num¬ 
ber  of  users  demand  the  type  of  switching 
capability  that  such  lines  provide,  Peter¬ 
son  said.  Currently,  about  7%  of  Northern 
Telecom’s  installed  base  of  PBX  lines  are 
voice/data  lines,  according  to  The  Eastern 
Management  Group,  a  Parsipanny,  N.J.- 
based  consulting  and  research  firm. 

“We’re  in  the  process  of  educating  our 
salespeople  in  this  area  so  that  they  will 
know  what  to  talk  about  with  a  customer’s 
data  people,”  Peterson  said.  “This  is  an 
area  of  opportunity,  as  there  is  higher  val¬ 
ue  and  profitability  in  [voice/data  lines].” 

Northern  Telecom  will  also  focus  on 
sales  of  PBX  peripherals  such  as  automat¬ 
ed  call  distributors  and  voice  mail  prod¬ 
ucts,  Peterson  said. 

“Voice  mail  is  coming  on  better  for  us 
now  that  we’ve  made  it  a  feature  rather 
than  simply  a  stand-alone  system,”  he 
said. 

Northern  Telecom  plans  to  pursue  busi¬ 
ness  aggressively  overseas,  Peterson  said. 
The  company  recently  sold  $250  million 
worth  of  switching  equipment  to  Japan’s 
Nippon  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Corp.  and 
is  hoping  to  secure  a  similar  deal  with  Ja¬ 
pan’s  equivalent  of  the  local  operating 
companies. 

Peterson  said  foreign  competitors,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  Japanese,  are  becoming  in¬ 
creasingly  aggressive  and  forcing  prices 
down.  However,  he  refused  to  comment  on 
AT&T’s  recent  accusations  that  foreign 
companies  are  dumping  low-end  PBXs  and 
phone  sets  in  the  U.S.  (“AT&T  declares 
war  on  foreign  vendors,”  NW,  Dec.  26, 
1988/Jan.  2).  □ 
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How  to  evaluate  carriers’ 
deregulatory  proposals 


WASHINGTON,  D.C.  —  In  its 
white  paper  on  regulation  of  lo¬ 
cal  telephone  companies,  the 
International  Communications 
Association  (ICA)  offered  some 
suggestions  on  how  states 
should  evaluate  proposals  for 
deregulation. 

The  report  said  regulators 
should  establish  criteria  for  de¬ 
termining  whether  or  not  a  giv¬ 
en  service  is  sold  in  a  competi¬ 
tive  market. 

“Telephone  companies  tend 
to  rely  on  limited  kinds  of  evi¬ 
dence  to  show  the  existence  of 
competition  in  a  market  and 
frequently  supply  irrelevant 
data  to  support  their  conten¬ 
tions,”  according  to  the  report. 

The  paper  said  only  1 7  states 
have  objective  standards  for 
measuring  competition. 

When  evaluating  the  com¬ 
petitiveness  of  markets,  the  ICA 
said  regulators  should  come  up 
with  a  measure  it  dubbed  “Mini¬ 
mum  Efficient  Market  Share.” 
This  is  the  percentage  of  a  mar¬ 
ket  a  competitor  must  have  to 
survive  over  the  long  term. 

A  service  provider  needs  to 


capture  this  minimum  market 
share  to  get  economies  of  scale 
that  reduce  its  cost  of  opera¬ 
tion.  If  it  cannot  capture  this 
market  share  and  its  production 
costs  exceed  those  of  the  domi¬ 
nant  carrier,  price  competition 
could  force  it  out  of  business. 

If  states  choose  to  deregu¬ 
late  specific  services,  the  report 
said  they  should  require  tele¬ 
phone  companies  to  submit 
public  manuals  describing  how 
costs  will  be  divided  between 
regulated  and  unregulated  of¬ 
ferings.  This  manual  could  be 
used  by  regulators  and  consum¬ 
ers  to  ensure  that  companies  do 
not  subsidize  competitive  ser¬ 
vices  with  high  tariffs  in  uncom¬ 
petitive  offerings. 

Finally,  the  report  said  that 
regulation  of  telephone  compa¬ 
nies  could  be  made  easier  by  de¬ 
veloping  a  central  data  base  and 
an  automatic  data  recovery  sys¬ 
tem.  Regulators  and  consumers 
nationwide  could  use  the  data 
base  and  system  to  get  pricing 
and  cost-allocation  information 
about  monopolistic  carriers. 

—  Barton  Crockett 


StrataCom 
mux  debuts 

continued  from  page  5 
held  from  Feb.  6  to  8  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C. 

With  prices  ranging  from 
$6,120  to  $50,000  depending 
upon  configuration,  the  IPX  12 
will  compete  against  rival  Time- 
plex,  Inc.’s  MiniLink  2,  Moley 
said.  Network  Equipment  Tech¬ 
nologies,  Inc.  (NET)  does  not 
currently  offer  a  low-end  model 
but  probably  will  do  so  by  year 
end,  he  predicted. 

StrataCom’s  other  IPX  mod¬ 
els,  the  IPX  16  and  IPX  32,  al¬ 
ready  compete  against  NET’S 
IDNX-20  model  and  Timeplex’s 
Link  family  of  T-l  products. 

StrataCom’s  IPX  16  and  IPX 
32  switches  support  up  to  16  T-l 
trunks,  and  its  IPX  Hub  digital 
switch  supports  up  to  96  T-l 
trunks.  All  IPX  models  use  the 
same  interface  cards  and  soft¬ 
ware  and  are  fully  compatible. 
IPX  12  users  can  keep  their  inter¬ 
face  cards  and  software  when  mi¬ 
grating  to  higher  end  IPX  models. 

FastPacket  technology 

StrataCom’s  FastPacket  pack¬ 
et-switching  technology  allo¬ 
cates  bandwidth  on  demand  in¬ 
stead  of  reserving  time  slots  or 
channels  regardless  of  whether 
circuits  are  transmitting  data. 
The  technology  also  filters  out 
gaps  of  silence  that  occupy  band¬ 
width  in  circuit  switching. 

The  intelligent  allocation  of 
bandwidth  in  fast-packet  switch¬ 
ing  can  save  up  to  60%  of  the 
bandwidth  used  for  voice  and  up 


to  90%  of  that  used  for  data,  Mo¬ 
ley  said. 

“Fast-packet  technology  will 
replace  circuit  switching,  just  as 
digital  has  made  analog  transmis¬ 
sion  virtually  obsolete,”  he  said. 

Moley  predicted  that  fast- 
packet  technology  will  be  used 
for  broadband  Integrated  Ser¬ 
vices  Digital  Network  communi¬ 
cations,  metropolitan  networks 
and  private  nets  in  the  future. 

Gaining  momentum 

Moley  said  StrataCom’s  Fast¬ 
Packet  technology  will  distin¬ 
guish  the  company  from  its  rivals 
in  the  hotly  contested  T-l  multi¬ 
plexer  market.  Conceding  that 
Timeplex  and  NET  sit  atop  the 
market,  Moley  said  StrataCom 
will  soon  move  ahead  of  smaller 
rivals  —  such  as  Digital  Commu¬ 
nications  Associates,  Inc.,  Avanti 
Communications  Corp.  and  New¬ 
bridge  Networks,  Inc.  —  and  will 
settle  into  third  place  in  the  mar¬ 
ket. 

Moley  has  reason  to  be  opti¬ 
mistic.  In  1988,  StrataCom  in¬ 
creased  its  total  revenues  400%, 
from  $5  million  to  $20  million, 
and  it  has  posted  consecutive 
profitable  quarters  since  the  sec¬ 
ond  quarter  of  1988. 

StrataCom’s  fortunes  stand  in 
contrast  to  the  setbacks  suffered 
by  rivals  Avanti  and  DSC  Commu¬ 
nications  Corp.,  each  of  which 
laid  off  roughly  300  employees  in 
the  last  two  months. 

StrataCom  also  will  announce 
support  for  fractional  T- 1 ,  the  ex¬ 
tended  superframe  format  and 
the  ISDN  Primary  Rate  Interface 
later  this  year,  Moley  said.  □ 


ICA  urges 
caution 

continued  from  page  1 
lators  throughout  the  country, 
voices  principles  that  will  guide 
the  users  group’s  involvement  in 
regulatory  issues  for  the  immedi¬ 
ate  and  long-term  future,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Brian  Moir,  the  ICA’s  legal 
counsel. 

The  report  also  contains  sug¬ 
gestions  on  how  to  improve  the 
process  of  evaluating  proposals 
for  regulatory  reforms  (see 
“How  to  evaluate  carriers’  dereg¬ 
ulatory  proposals,”  this  page). 

“The  regional  Bell  [holding] 
companies  have  waged  a  wide¬ 
spread  disinformation  campaign 
[about  the  need  for  deregulation] 
with  some  success,”  Moir  said. 
“We  put  [this  report]  out  to  pre¬ 
sent  a  more  balanced  analysis.” 

The  report  divides  local  tele¬ 
phone  company  deregulatory  ini¬ 
tiatives  into  four  types: 

■  Social  contract  agree¬ 
ments,  in  which  carriers  agree 
to  accept  limits  on  basic  service 
rate  increases  in  return  for  looser 
regulation  of  other  services. 

This  can  cost  users  because 
the  basic  services  that  carriers  of¬ 
fer  to  shield  from  price  increases 
would  probably  become  less  ex¬ 
pensive  anyway,  the  report 
claims.  Carriers,  it  adds,  usually 
have  a  monopoly  over  the  ser¬ 
vices  they  want  deregulated, 
n  Bundling,  in  which  a  carrier 
groups  existing  services  and 
claims  the  package  constitutes  a 
new  product.  Carriers  then  ask 
that  they  not  be  regulated  on  the 
new  product  because  competition 
may  emerge  for  the  service. 

The  danger  presented  by  this 
tactic,  according  to  the  report,  is 
that  the  carrier  may  stop  offering 
the  old,  unbundled  services.  If 
this  is  allowed,  the  report  says, 
“it  is  possible  that  the  majority  of 


a  dominant  carrier’s  captive  cus¬ 
tomer  base  would  lose  its  regula¬ 
tory  protection.” 

■  Price  cap  regulation,  under 
which  carriers  are  free  to  raise 
and  lower  prices  within  a  preset 
ceiling.  Unless  regulators  do  an 
effective  job  of  lowering  this  ceil¬ 
ing  as  technologies  become  more 
efficient,  users  may  not  enjoy 
savings  from  improvements  to 
the  public  net,  the  report  warns. 

■  Banded  pricing,  under  which 
local  telephone  companies  can 
change  rates  within  an  upper  and 
lower  price  range.  The  carriers 
can  change  prices  within  the  lim¬ 
its  with  no  prior  approval  and  lit¬ 
tle  notice.  In  monopolistic  mar¬ 


kets,  carriers  can  abuse  this 
freedom  to  overcharge  custom¬ 
ers  or  drive  rivals  out  of  business. 

Little  competition 

If  local  markets  become  com¬ 
petitive,  the  report  states,  these 
reforms  may  be  warranted.  But  in 
practice,  little  competition  exists, 
and  local  telephone  companies 
are  pushing  these  reforms  in  mar¬ 
kets  they  still  monopolize. 

The  report  concludes  by  say¬ 
ing  that  the  growth  of  competi¬ 
tion  in  the  local  loop  will  be  “evo¬ 
lutionary”  and  that  in  some 
areas,  effective  competition  may 
never  arrive.  It  points  out  that 
most  forms  of  competition  for 
the  regional  telephone  compa¬ 
nies,  such  as  private  branch  ex¬ 
changes  that  attract  Centrex  cus¬ 
tomers,  still  depend  on  service 


from  the  local  loop. 

In  fact,  as  the  number  of  ad¬ 
vanced  new  services  that  depend 
on  the  local  loop  grows,  the  re¬ 
port  argues,  “the  monopolistic 
power  held  by  local  telephone 
companies  will  actually  in¬ 
crease.” 

Officials  of  the  RBHCs  dis¬ 
agreed  with  the  report. 

“It  sounds  to  us  like  shades  of 
Chicken  Little,”  said  a  spokes¬ 
man  for  US  West,  Inc.  “The  fact  is 
that  the  current  regulatory  re¬ 
gime  is  stunting  the  growth  of 
America’s  increasingly  informa¬ 
tion-based  economy.” 

Regulators  were  split  in  their 
reactions. 


“Of  course  telephone  compa¬ 
nies  make  proposals  for  their 
own  benefit,  but  they  shouldn’t 
be  pilloried  for  this,”  said  Gail 
Garfield  Schwartz,  deputy  chair¬ 
man  of  the  New  York  State  Public 
Utilities  Commission. 

“The  important  point  is 
whether  or  not  they  are  actually 
succeeding,”  she  said,  “and  in 
this  state,  they  are  not.” 

The  conclusions  reached  by 
the  report  were  praised,  howev¬ 
er,  by  Kenneth  Stofferahn,  a 
member  of  the  South  Dakota  Pub¬ 
lic  Utilities  Commission. 

“In  this  state  and  others,  the 
BOCs  are  pretty  much  getting 
what  they  want,”  he  said.  “These 
companies  are  very  well-fi¬ 
nanced,  and  it’s  pretty  tough  in  a 
state  like  this  to  successfully  op¬ 
pose  them.”  □ 


“We  choose 

Codex’s  19.2  kbps  modem 
because  they  offer  prompt 
on-site  service:  the  best 
network  insurance 
of  all.” 

See  us  on  page  39. 


It  sounds  to  us  like  shades  of  Chicken  Little,” 
said  a  spokesman  for  US  West,  Inc. 
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Barclays  seeks  dominion 


continued  from  page  1 

will  spend  nearly  $62  million  on 
the  domestic  backbone  project 
and  more  than  $150  million  on 
the  worldwide  X.25  network. 

Domestically,  Barclays  ex¬ 
pects  to  replace  by  year  end  the 
nearly  8,000  stand-alone  Bur¬ 
roughs  Corp.  and  Ing.  C.  Olivetti 
&  Co.,  S.p.A.  workstations  it  now 
uses  in  its  branches  with  IBM  and 
NCR  Corp.  microcomputers  at¬ 
tached  to  Ethernets.  This  will  en¬ 
able  Barclays  to  settle  on  a  single 
type  of  processor  in  each  branch, 
making  it  easier  to  train  staff  and 
build  applications. 

The  microcomputers  will  be 
used  for  back  office  tasks  such  as 
data  entry  of  daily  teller  transac¬ 
tions  and  other  financial  data, 
which  is  transmitted  each  night  to 
IBM  3090  mainframes  at  data 
centers  in  two  English  cities.  The 
mainframes  will  process  the  in¬ 
formation  overnight  and  give 
back  new  account  balances. 

The  Ethernets  will  be  attached 
to  Digital  Equipment  Corp.  SNA 
gateways  already  installed  in 
more  than  2,000  branches.  The 
gateways  were  developed  by  Bar¬ 
clays  with  help  from  DEC. 

The  gateways  will  transmit 
SNA  traffic  via  a  leased  or  dial-up 
line  to  the  bank’s  nearest  North¬ 
ern  Telecom,  Inc.  packet  switch, 
which  will  wrap  the  SNA  data  in 
X.25  packets  for  transmission  to 
a  Northern  Telecom  packet 
switch  at  the  data  center.  The 
central  switch  will  forward  SNA 


data  to  the  host,  alleviating  the 
need  to  run  X.25  software  on  the 
mainframes. 

This  approach  has  eased 
networking  tasks,  Nicholas  said. 
With  BINS,  the  8,000  stand-alone 
workstations  were  directly  at¬ 
tached  to  the  backbone  network, 
meaning  the  mainframes  in  the 
data  center  had  to  poll  each  de¬ 
vice.  With  the  new  backbone  net¬ 
work,  the  host  only  polls  the 


2,000  SNA  gateways,  which  in 
turn  act  as  controllers  for  the 
Ethernet  devices. 

“This  gives  us  the  flexibility  to 
increase  our  workstations  from 
8,000  up  to  maybe  30,000  over 
the  next  few  years  without  in  any 
way  changing  or  incurring  the 
problems  of  polling  from  the  data 
center,”  Nicholas  said. 

About  780  of  Barclays’  2,900 
branches  have  been  migrated 
from  BINS  to  the  X.25  network. 
The  other  branches  will  be  moved 
to  the  X.25  network  during  the 
next  two  years,  Nicholas  said. 

In  addition  to  easing  network¬ 
ing  tasks,  the  IBM  and  NCR  micro¬ 


computers  will  yield  other  bene¬ 
fits.  For  instance,  the  microcom¬ 
puter’s  ability  to  support  a 
common  user  interface  gives  the 
bank  added  flexibility,  Nicholas 
said.  Currently,  staffers  must  be 
trained  to  run  applications  on  the 
different  minicomputers  in  each 
branch. 

Minimal  retraining 

With  the  microcomputers, 
Nicholas  said,  Barclays  will  use 
menu-driven  applications  that 
most  bank  branch  personnel  will 


be  able  to  use  with  little  or  no  re¬ 
training. 

“When  you  move  staff  from 
one  branch  to  another  —  as  we 
do  regularly  —  they’ve  got  no 
learning  curve  with  the  micro¬ 
computers,”  he  said.  “In  the  old 
days,  you  could  be  moving 
around  and  one  day  be  working 
on  Burroughs,  one  day  on  NCR 
and  another  day  find  yourself 
moving  onto  an  Olivetti.” 

Using  microcomputers  also 
reduces  the  cost  of  adding  nodes 
to  the  bank’s  domestic  backbone 
network,  Nicholas  said.  Instead 
of  adding  dedicated  workstations 
costing  roughly  $10,000  each, 


the  bank  can  add  microcomput¬ 
ers  at  less  than  half  that  cost. 
“The  cost  of  the  PC  or  intelligent 
workstation  is  much  less  than  the 
cost  of  a  back  office  machine,”  he 
said. 

In  addition,  use  of  microcom¬ 
puters  puts  Barclays  in  a  position 
to  take  advantage  of  new  commu¬ 
nications  and  data  processing 
technology  as  it  is  developed, 
Nicholas  said.  “The  develop¬ 
ments  in  [microcomputer]  work¬ 
station  technology  are  moving  as 
fast,  if  not  faster  than,  any  other 
area  at  the  moment.” 

Worldwide  net 

Barclays  also  intends  to  link 
each  branch  in  England  to  its 
worldwide  packet  network.  The 
bank  has  been  installing  BBN 
Communications  Corp.  packet 
switches  at  some  of  its  larger  in¬ 
ternational  offices  over  the  last 
three  years. 

Those  BBN  switches  provide 
X.25  connections  between  DEC 
VAXes  and  Tandem  Computer, 
Inc.  NonStop  minicomputers  in 
its  branches.  These  minicomput¬ 
ers  support  terminals  in  Bar¬ 
clays’  branches. 

The  worldwide  X.25  packet 
network  is  used  primarily  to  ex¬ 
change  electronic  mail  among  ex¬ 
ecutives  in  the  bank’s  worldwide 
branches.  However,  Nicholas 
said,  the  network  will  soon  be 
used  to  move  financial  data  from 
overseas  locations  to  data  cen¬ 
ters  in  England  by  providing  links 
between  the  BBN  and  Northern 
Telecom  switches.  □ 
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Feb.  1,  New  York  — 
Communications  Manag¬ 
ers  Association  Business 
Meeting/Educational  Ses¬ 
sion.  Contact:  CMA,  Adminis¬ 
trative  Office,  40  Morristown 
Road,  Bernardsville,  N.J. 
07924;  (201)  766-3824. 

Feb.  2-3,  Boston  — 
T1/T3  Networking.  Con¬ 
tact:  Data-Tech  Institute, 
Lakeview  Plaza,  P.O.  Box 
2429,  Clifton,  N.J.  07015; 
(201)478-5400. 

Feb.  2-3,  San  Francisco 

—  Fiber  Optic  LANs: 
Speedy  and  Robust.  Con¬ 
tact:  InfoLAN  Seminar  Series, 
P.O.  Box  162323,  Austin,  Tex¬ 
as  78716;  (800)526-7469- 

Feb.  6-8,  Washington, 
D.C.  —  Communication 
Networks  ’89.  Contact: 
Communication  Networks, 
P.O.  Box  9171,  Framingham, 
Mass.  01701;  (800)  225- 
4698. 

Feb.  7-8,  Las  Vegas  — 
Las  Vegas  Audiotext  Con¬ 
vention/Expo.  Contact:  In- 
foText  Magazine,  P.O.  Box 
19740-1 55,  Irvine,  Calif. 
92714;  (714)  551-9179- 

Feb.  7-10,  Arlington, 
Va.  —  ICA  Winter  Semi¬ 
nar.  Contact:  International 
Communications  Association, 
12750  Merit  Drive,  Dallas, 
Texas  75251. 

Feb.  8-10,  New  York  — 
DEXPO  East  89  Confer¬ 
ence.  Contact:  Expoconsul  In¬ 
ternational,  Inc.,  3  Indepen¬ 
dence  Way,  Princeton,  N.J. 
08540;  (609)  987-9400. 

Feb.  8-10,  Orlando,  Fla. 

—  Selecting  and  Imple¬ 
menting  Voice  Messaging 
Systems.  Contact:  Business 
Communications  Review , 
950  York  Road,  Hinsdale,  Ill. 
60521;  (800)  227-1234. 

Feb.  12-15,  New  Or¬ 
leans  —  TELECOM  ’89. 

Contact:  American  Bankers 
Association,  1120  Connecti¬ 
cut  Ave.  N.W.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036;  (202)  663-5000. 

Feb.  13-16,  Dallas  — 
James  Martin  World  Semi¬ 
nars.  Contact:  Technology 
Transfer  Institute,  741  10th 
St.,  Santa  Monica,  Calif. 
90402;  (213)  394-8305. 

Feb.  14-17,  Mexico  City 

—  Telecomunicaciones 

’89.  Contact:  U.S.  Trade  Cen¬ 
ter,  P.O.  Box  3087,  Laredo, 
Texas  78044;  (905)  591- 
0155. 
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his  gives  us  the  flexibility  to  increase  our 
workstations  from  8,000  up  to  maybe  30,000.” 
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Apple  finds  allies 
in  LAN  vendors 

continued  from  page  1 

sible  network  environments  of  the  future, 
and  Apple  is  assuring  network  managers 
that  the  Macintosh  will  be  able  to  migrate 
from  DOS  to  OS/2  local  nets. 

While  Apple  has  made  it  clear  that  both 
strategies  are  key  to  its  local  network  pres¬ 
ence,  both  3Com  and  Novell  have  been 
courting  the  microcomputer  maker  for  at¬ 
tention.  It  appears  Novell  has  clearly  won 
the  computer  maker’s  favor  for  the  short 
term.  Consequently,  Apple’s  relationship 
with  3Com  seems  to  be  eroding  due  to  Ap¬ 
ple’s  support  for  NetWare. 

At  the  recent  MacWorld  Expo  here,  Ap¬ 
ple  officials  did  not  even  attend  3Com’s 
Macintosh  announcements  (see  “3Com 
expands  functions  of  3+  For  Macintosh 
line,”  page  13).  By  contrast,  Apple’s  top 
networking  guru,  Gursharan  Sidhu,  had 
been  highly  visible  at  a  Novell  event  earlier 
in  the  week. 

Further  evidence  of  the  deteriorating 
relationship  between  the  two  companies 
comes  from  3Com  President  and  Chief  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Officer  William  Krause,  who  indi¬ 
cated  that  early  users  of  the  just  released 
Macintosh  SE/30  high-end  microcomput¬ 
er  will  have  to  look  elsewhere  for  Ethernet 
adapters  for  the  machine. 

Krause  said  flatly  that  3Com  —  the 
world’s  leading  supplier  of  Ethernet 
boards,  industry  analysts  agree  —  would 


Nynex  to  beta  test 
metro  net  products 

continued  from  page  6 

While  the  QPSX  metropolitan  network 
is  technically  sophisticated,  the  RBHCs 
want  to  shield  customers  from  network 
complexity.  Creating  transparent  access  to 
the  metro  net  has  been  a  major  focus  of  the 
metropolitan  net  development  work  by 
Bell  Communications  Research,  Inc.,  the 
RBHCs’  research  and  development  arm. 

“We’re  trying  to  provide  a  seamless  in¬ 
terface  between  the  customers  who  have 
their  own  local  premises  networks  and  the 
central  office  network,”  said  Andres  Al- 
banese,  district  manager  for  metropolitan 
net  research  at  BELLCORE.  “There  are  lots 
of  applications  running  in  premises  LANs. 
We  want  a  [metro  net]  technology  that  will 
be  transparent  to  all  of  these.” 

Most  observers  expect  the  first  com¬ 
mercial  services  based  on  metro  nets  to  be 
offered  in  the  early  to  mid-1990s. 

Nynex  joins  a  growing  number  of 
RBHCs  interested  in  trying  to  translate  na¬ 
scent  802.6  metropolitan  net  standards 
and  product  prototypes  into  actual  service 
offerings.  Interest  in  metro  nets  dates  back 
to  the  early  1980s,  when  vendors  were 
looking  for  a  way  to  expand  upon  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  fast  access  and  high-speed  transmis¬ 
sion  found  in  local  networks  based  on  the 
IEEE  802.X  standards,  according  to 
George  Koshy,  senior  consultant  with  BBN 
Communications  Corp.’s  telecommunica¬ 
tions  consulting  group. 

This  early  research  languished  mainly 
because  vendor  support  failed  to  coalesce 
around  a  single  viable  technology,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Koshy,  who  participated  in  some  of 
the  earliest  efforts  to  craft  an  802.6  metro 
network  standard. 

But,  according  to  Koshy,  interest  rose 
sharply  starting  in  1987,  when  a  media  ac¬ 
cess  control  protocol  was  developed  that 
created  a  metropolitan  net  architecture 
that  had  most  of  the  strengths  of  local  net¬ 
works  with  none  of  their  weaknesses.  □ 


not  make  an  Ethernet  interface  for  the 
SE/30  unless  Apple  carries  the  board. 

The  lack  of  a  united  Apple/3Com  front 
could  not  have  come  at  a  worse  time  for 
3Com.  Last  month,  the  company’s  DOS- 
based  3  +  network  operating  system  lost 
one  of  its  primary  advantages  over  No¬ 
vell’s  NetWare:  It  could  support  Macin¬ 
toshes  and  NetWare  could  not. 

Novell’s  release  of  NetWare  For  Macin¬ 
tosh  in  December  negated  that  advantage. 
It  gives  network  customers  the  option  of 
buying  a  DOS-based  NetWare  solution  to¬ 
day,  instead  of  waiting  till  year  end  for 
3Com’s  3  +  Open  Macintosh  support. 

Although  3Com  feels  it  deserves  better 
treatment  from  Apple,  Alan  Kessler,  direc¬ 
tor  of  marketing  for  3Com’s  software 
products  division,  said  Apple’s  pro-Novell 
stance  will  not  inhibit  its  efforts  to  support 


Macintosh  with  3  + Open.  3Com  has  en¬ 
listed  Pacer  Software,  Inc.  of  La  Jolla, 
Calif.,  to  help  develop  3  +  Open  For  Macin¬ 
tosh,  and  the  company  said  the  first  re¬ 
lease  of  the  product  will  reach  users  in  the 
fourth  quarter  of  this  year. 

Despite  3Com’s  concerns  that  it  will 
have  to  develop  the  technical  ties  between 
its  3  +  Open  and  Apple’s  network  environ¬ 
ments,  Apple  still  needs  3Com. 

The  local  net  vendor  has  managed  to 
differentiate  its  LAN  Manager  strategy 
from  the  30  other  OEMs  by  promising  Mac¬ 
intosh  support.  No  other  LAN  Manager 
OEM  has  announced  similar  plans. 

3Com  has  even  talked  about  offering 
advanced  network  services  above  and  be¬ 
yond  the  basic  print-  and  file-sharing  capa¬ 
bilities  it  has  promised  for  Macintoshes  in 
OS/2  networks. 


In  addition  to  signing  up  Pacer  to  bol¬ 
ster  its  Macintosh  software  development, 
3Com  has  begun  to  needle  Apple’s  net 
strategy,  pointing  out  its  flaws. 

Eric  Benhamou,  vice-president  and 
general  manager  of  3Com’s  softw  are  prod¬ 
ucts  division,  pointed  out  that  there  is  no 
interprocess  communications  mechanism 
in  the  Macintosh  that  developers  can  use  to 
create  distributed  applications  —  which 
will  be  crucial  in  an  OS/2  local  network. 

“That’s  a  big  hole  in  Apple’s  network¬ 
ing  strategy,”  Benhamou  said.  If  Apple 
does  not  fill  that  hole  soon,  3Com  will 
come  up  with  its  own  method  to  link 
Named  Pipes,  the  LAN  Manager’s  interpro¬ 
cess  communications  facility,  to  the  Mac¬ 
intosh.  However,  without  Apple’s  help, 
3Com  could  be  facing  a  monumental 
task. □ 
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Recently  some  of  our  competitors 
have  been  using  the  term  transparent  to 
mean  just  about  anything.  But  at  Banyan, 
we  use  it  to  mean  something  very  specific. 

It  means  that  Banyan  users  can  communi¬ 
cate  directly  from  one  PC  to  another,  without 
any  servers  in  the  way.  And  that  with  our  VINES™  network 
operating  system,  they  can 
reach  any  resource, 
anywhere  on  the  network, 


Other  networks 


simply  by  knowing  its  StreetTalk™  name.  Not  its  location. 
Not  what  server  it’s  attached  to. 

Not  even  when  Banyan  users  log  on,  do  they  have  to 
recognize  a  server.  Instead  they  log  on  to  the  entire  net¬ 
work,  because  with  Banyan,  there  are  no  boundaries 
between  servers. 

To  find  out  how  a  network  that’s  truly  transparent  can 

make  a  concrete  difference 
in  the  way  you  do  business, 
call  1-800-828-2404. 


say  they’re  transparent,  but  we 
can  see  right  through  them. 
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